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LARGE collection of books and 

drawings by and relating to Rud- 

yard Kipling was disposed of 
October fifth by the Anderson Auction 
Co., successors to John Anderson, Jr., 
and Bangs and Company. The un- 
known collector had resorted to ex- 
tremes in his endeavors to add to his 
collection and a number of the items 
could only be regarded as waste paper 
by intelligent people. 

The most interesting “ lot” in the 
sale was a unique copy of “ The Incar- 
nation of Krishna Mulvaney,” illus- 
trated by four original hand-painted 
designs of Mulvaney in his escapade, 
made for the owner in China by Jeem 
Koo-ee, a Chinese artist living in 
Swatow. The story was forwarded to 
a friend in China, who translated it, 
and the artist made the drawings after 
his own conception of the rendering of 
the story. 

Through the kindness of the pres- 
ent owner, Mr. R. F. Pick, we are 
enabled to reproduce the Mulvaney 
illustrations and a portrait of Kip- 
ling done by this same Jeem Koo-ee, 
which is naturally oriental in concep- 








JEEM KOO-EE 
CHINESE ILLUSTRATOR OF KIPLING 


tion and execution but fairly portrays 
the features of the original. 

An amusing item consisted of two 
numbers of “The Horsmonden School 
Budget,” one containing a contribu- 
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tion by Kipling and the other a carica- 
ture of Kipling by Max Beerbohm. 
Kipling’s contribution is in the shape 
of a letter. 


Care Town, Easter Monday. 

To the Editors, School Budget : 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of 
your letter of no date, together with 
copy of School Budget, February 
14th, and you seem to be in possession 
of all the cheek that is in the least 
likely to do you any good in this world 
or in the next. And furthermore you 
have omitted to specify where your 
journal is printed and in what county 
of England Horsmonden is situated. 
But, on the other hand, and notwith- 
standing, I very much approve of your 
* Hints on School-Boy Etiquette,” and 
have taken the liberty of sending you 
a few more as follows: 


(5) When pursued by the native 
farmer always take to the nearest 
plough-land. Men stick in furrows 
that boys can run over. 

(6) If it is necessary to take other 
people’s apples, do it on a Sunday. 

You can then put them inside your 
topper, which is better than trying to 
button them into a tight “ Eton.” 

You will find this advice worth enor- 
mous sums of money, but I shall be 
obliged with a cheque or postal order 
for 6d at your convenience, if the con- 
tribution should be found to fill more 
than one page. 

Faithfully yours, 
Rvupyarp Krpxine. 


“ By securing the drawing from the 
pen of Max Beerbohm, whom the Early 
Bird calls the ‘ Whistler of Carica- 
ture” we fancy we have scored 
heavily,” announces Budget Number 
14 in which this artist, who has evi- 
dently also been subjected to a mild 
form of bandit “hold up” for con- 
tributions in his line, furnishes his cari- 











CARICATURE BY MAX BEERBOHM 


cature of Kipling; and writes to the 


Editorial Staff : 


45 Upper BerkELeY STREET, 
Friday, May 20, 1898. 

GENTLEMEN: Many thanks for the 
copy of your admirable magazine. I 
have read Mr. Kipling’s letter, and I 
agree with you that its tone is quite 
monstrous and unpardonable. 

I have much pleasure in complying 
with your request for a caricature of 
Mr. Kipling. 

If it meets with your approval, do 
not forget to send me a copy of the 
issue in which it appears. 

I am an ardent collector of my own 
drawings. 

With best wishes for your pros- 
perity, I am, gentlemen, 

Yours obediently, 
Max Breersoum. 
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NE has but to read the power- 

ful prologue of ‘“ To-morrow’s 

Tangle” to see that the author, 
Miss Geraldine Bonner, knows her 
California, and has absolutely fulfilled 
the local-color requirements of the un- 
usual melodramatic and romantic con- 
ditions existing on the coast after the 
Gringo period that sowed such prolific 
seed of tangled growth. Miss Bonner 
was born in Staten Island, but when 
she was a child her parents moved to 
the West, living for several years in the 
mining camps of Colorado, settling 
finally in San Francisco. Her father 
was at one time editor of “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” and from him Miss Bonner 
received the direction in the reading 
and writing which have formed her 
literary education. Her first literary 
employment was on that most enter- 
taining weekly, “ The Argonaut” of 
San Francisco, and she has lived in 
“e- York as the correspondent of that 


paper. Two years ago she published 
a short California novel called ‘* Hard 
Pan.” In working on this story she 
became convinced that California is 
one of the most picturesque parts of 
the country, and the life there pecu- 
liarly dramatic and full of color. And 
so she made a study of social condi- 
tions, reading all records and memoirs 
of the early days that she could find 
and travelling to every corner of the 
great State. Her new novel, “ To- 
morrow’s Tangle,” shows that she 
certainly did not overestimate the 
dramatic possibilities of modern Cali- 
fornia city life. 

Miss Bonner does not consider that 
California of to-day has_ received 
proper treatment from novelists: Mrs. 
Atherton’s stories have dealt with an 
earlier period. 

There can be no question of the in- 
terest and power of Miss Bonner’s 
vigorous novel. 
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N spite of the pervasive Catholic at- 

mosphere in Henry Harland’s later 

novels, it is not generally known that 
the author of “ The Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box ” believes in the Church of Rome 
with all a convert’s ardor—might al- 
most be called, as some one has termed 
it, “ more Catholic than the Church.” 
His face glows when he tells you that 
he knows of other converts who found 
their first glimpse of the Faith in his 
books. For any of us who agree with 
him, characters like the gentle Cardinal 
are a salutary influence in fiction: even 
if they only shake the superstitious tra- 
ditions of tyranny, craft and hypocrisy 
under the stole. The vigor of the 
Church intellectual in England is a 
source of great happiness to Mr. Har- 
land. Though he likes to speak of 
himself as a “ bigoted Papist,” his 
bigotry has boyish enthusiasm as its 
soberest motive, and looks only a mirth- 
ful laugh when he recalls being warned 
by a famous English friend against 
lapsing into a “deadly and _ soul- 
destroying error.” 

In Mr. Harland’s latest book, “* My 
Friend Prospero,” which is to be pub- 
lished in the spring, there is less relig- 
ious zeal than in the others: but there 
is such complete accomplishment in 
delicacy of style and temper that one 
may well be surprised at its decided 
superiority over his two short stories 
which have appeared in recent maga- 
zines. The reason for this is apparent, 
since the latter were parts of a series of 
stories written some years ago for pub- 
lication in the Sunday edition of the 
London Daily Telegraph. All but two 
of them had appeared when the Sun- 
day edition was discontinued. To have 
his attention called to these two old 
newspaper sketches, appearing as 
though they were stories written lately 
for magazine publication, may have 
somewhat ruffled Mr. Harland’s seren- 
ity. An illustrated edition of ‘The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box ” is announced. 
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R. Arthur Stringer, the author 
of “The Silver Poppy,” sent 
the following lines to a friend 
who had written inquiring if it was true 
that the character of “ John Hartley ” 
was autobiographical : 


M 


You ask if I, as tongues protest, 
Bared here my heart for men to see. 
Bared here my heart!—This stands a 
jest, 
Old Friend, between my God and me! 


For I ten hundred hearts can claim; 
Mad blends of Rogue, Ascetic, Saint, 
White Virtue crowning like a flame 
Black gulfs unprobed we dare not 
paint! 


Villon to-day, to-morrow Paul, 
The Wolf confounded with 
Lamb: 
Indeed, Dear Friend, I show not all, 
Who know not yet the thing I am! 
A many years ago: “ Oscar Wilde 
has written the most beautiful 
poetry since Keats.” We are reminded 
of this obiter dicta by the publication 
of a complete edition of Oscar Wilde’s 
* Poems ” in a beautiful volume, which 
forms the first of the fall publications 
of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, of Port- 
land, Me. To the lover of poetry the 
volume will be a source of unalloyed 
pleasure, while its wide range of appeal 
makes it of interest to the casual reader. 
It is a surprise to turn from the elabor- 
ate gorgeousness of the lines in “ The 
Sphinx ”: 


the 


GREAT critic in England wrote 


“Why are you tarrying? Get hence! 
I weary of your sullen ways, 
I weary of your steadfast gaze, your 
somnolent magnificence.” 


to the haunting simplicity of “ Requi- 
escat.” 
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PROFESSOR STEPHAN ABEL SINDING 


THE DANISH SCULPTOR WHO COMPLETED THE 
GENERAL SHERMAN STATUE AT WASHINGTON 




















A Danish Sculptor 


BY HROLF WISBY 


N nearly every product of his chisel Stephan Abel 

Sinding’s early desire to “ talk in stone,” and to 

set forth his understanding of human life in stone 
images, each comprising a definite view, a complete 
idea, is so clearly apparent that a review of his entire 
works impresses one like an oration. The central 
idea of his endeavor seems to be to convey, in each 
piece of work, “a message in marble to mankind.” 
This is his individual greatness. It places him within 
a charmed circle apart from the artists of our day, 
and apart, also, from the incomparable Thorwaldsen, 
who contented himself with the making of beautiful 
forms beautifully posed in the classic manner of the 
ancient Greeks. Compared with this great Dane, 
Sinding, Norse by birth and Dane by naturalization, 
is a pagan in that he is not influenced by any per- 
ceptible idea of religion, though he has executed 
religious works for several churches. Sinding’s works 
are subjects of inspiration rather than objects of 
adulation. Beauty for beauty’s sake is nowhere ap- 
parent in them, but everywhere a message in marble 
that we first comprehend and then admire. 

Stephan Abel Sinding was born in Drontheim, Nor- 
way, the fourth of August, 1846; his father was 
Mayor of this city. After graduating from the 
Christiania University, he spent three years studying 
law, and, in 1871, decided to become a sculptor. First 
at the local art school, then under the instruction of 
Middelthun, and subsequently as a pupil of Albert 
Wolff in Berlin, Sinding soon made up in results 
for what he had lost in years. His first important 
work, “ Vélund,” was a spirited representation of this 
familiar mythological armorer. For a time he studied 
at Paris, returning to Christiania in 1876, where he 
finished “* The Prisoner,” a piece of work that at- 
tracted considerable attention at the Paris Salon of 
1878. Six years spent at Rome, where he produced 
his first masterpiece, “ A Barbarian Mother,” finished 





SINDING’S “ THE OLDEST OF HER 
RACE ”’ 
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his voluntary exile. Returning to 
the North in 1883, he made the 
capital of the Danes his home hence- 
forth, obtaining legal naturalization 
there in 1900.: In 1885 he married 
Elga Betzonich, one of the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished actresses of the 
Royal Theatre, who, on several occa- 
sions, has served as his model. The 
recipient of Grand Prix of the Paris 
Exposition of 1889, Sinding was 
created a Professor of Sculpture in 
1897. At the death of Carl Rohl- 
Smith, he was elected to finish the Gen- 
eral Sherman statue at Washington. 

Instead of sending his works out for 
public exhibition, as all other artists do 
in Denmark, Sinding exhibits at home 
in the spacious studio of his villa at 
Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen. The 
public has a standing invitation to call, 
and avails itself liberally of it. When 
in this way the group “ Mother Earth” 
was disclosed to critical scrutiny the 
enthusiasm was so enormous that all 
Copenhagen, within the pale of art, 
pilgrimaged to the Sinding studio. 

In the reproduction of the sculptor’s 
work given in this issue the strong 
human element is most apparent; his 
style cannot be compared or classified 
with any modern school; it is distinctly 
different from the classical school that 
swayed the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. He is one of the very few 
living sculptors of great genius who 
cannot be labelled, and whose work 
must be judged apart from any pre- 
conceived ideas of sculpture. “ The 
Slave Mother” is eloquent of pathos 
and simplicity ; divine in its expression 
of mother-love. What nation of civil- 
ized people, or what tribe of rude bar- 
barians, would fail to understand this 
captive mother as she kneels in the dust 
to give suckle to offspring, while prob- 
ably suffering for the want of nourish- 
ment herself! How eloquent of re- 
pressed pain and agony those man- 
acled hands! 
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“ The Oldest of Her Race” is a poly- 
chromic wooden statue of great power. 
Cares of generations have grooved the 
face; a century’s imprint is upon the 
broad brow of this old woman, who 
stands there with eyes closed in medita- 
tion upon the destiny of her people. 
She has that universal nobility of the 
features—implacable to the verge of 
immobility though they be—which 
makes it impossible to say whether she 
was born on a bed of straw or on one 
of silk. The portrait-like quality of 
the whole suggests that in the model 
Sinding had found a woman of re- 
markable history. One wonders about 
her. 

“A Barbarian Mother” is full of 
action and movement, and singularly 
impressive of his early originality ; and 
as it demonstrates his almost inconceiv- 
able scrupulousness in the matter of 
fitting models, I give the story here 
according to data furnished by himself. 
He had worked on this group for years, 
studying living models for the mother, 
and deads ones for the son, whom she 
is represented as carrying away from 
the field of battle. None of his models 
answered his purpose, however, and 
even at Rome it was impossible to 
find exactly what he required. He 
had almost abandoned his search when, 
by a mere chance, he met his “ Helden- 
mutter ” during a walk on the Via 
Appia. Under the ruins of an old 
mausoleum, taking a siesta in the shade, 
he discovered a family of peasants. 
One of these, an old woman of large 
and powerful build, was holding a dis- 
taff and spinning. Leaning against 
the wall, smoking a short pipe, was a 
veritable giant of a man. A _ youth, 
evidently their son, was sound asleep on 
the prostrated torso of a huge statue. 
Surely these were direct descendants 
from some one of those Barbarian 


chieftains whose marble statues adorn 
the streets of Rome! Sinding promptly 
engaged both mother and son to pose 
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for him; to his surprise he found the 
youth possessed of such perfect phy- 
sique that he sufficed for a complete 
model, which is very exceptional. They 
posed almost every day for a whole 
year. The pose exacted of the youth 
was very difficult. In order to aid him, 
Sinding devised an apparatus, which 
gripped him in a girdle round the 
waist, and held him in the necessary 
position. The expression of pain on 
his face as the girdle cut into his flesh 
was pitiful to see, but he persevered 
nobly in his self-appointed task, bound 
by the “ Machina di Tortura,” as they 
called it. Before giving the finishing 
touch to the group, Sinding desired to 
make a study of the human eye in- 
stantly after death to observe how the 
eyeball recedes into the cranium and 
how the eyelid droops. For this pur- 
pose the hospital furnished sufficient 
cases for study, but not of the specific 
order required by Sinding, since most 


of the patients were either enfeebled by 
sickness or already dead on his arrival. 
One night he was summoned to the hos- 
pital by special messenger. He was 
told that a young man had been 
brought in fatally stabbed, and that he 
would not survive an hour, so this 
would give him the long-desired oppor- 
tunity. When Sinding arrived he 
recognized in the dying man his model. 
Thinking the sculptor had come to 
soften his last hour, the youth whis- 
pered, “ Grazia, Maestro!” He had 
promised Sinding to continue posing 
till the group was finished, and in this 
way he kept his word. At the foot of 
the cot stood a rude, immobile figure, 
menacing in its ghostly pallor, with set 
features—his dear Barbarian Mother. 
The death struggle came. Suddenly 
he rose half-way in bed, and stretched 
his arms toward his mother. “ Mama 


mia!” he cried to the motionless, silent 
woman—and then fell back, dead. 
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Mr. Drooley on Ancient and 
Modern Literature 


BY CHARLTON ANDREWS 


ESSRS. Drooley and Henessey 

had faced each other across the 

bar in silence during five full 
minutes, and the former’s uneasiness 
momentarily increased. 

At last, “ What’s all this talk about 
‘modren lithrytoor bein’ on the bum as 
compared with the ink-slingin’ iv the 
olden times? ” asked Henessey. 

Mr. Drooley heaved a mastodonic 
sigh. ‘“ Thank hiven!” he exclaimed. 
“ Fer a while I thought ye wasn’t goin’ 
to ask one iv them dum-fool questions 
of yers, and give me me cue. Just 
think iv it! if ye hadn’t finally come to 
the r-r-rescue, all over this land iv the 
free but ignorant and home iv the 
brave and the beet-sugar, next Sun- 
dah’s pa-a-apers would’ve been as free 
fr’m thrue wit as a wild Irishman is iv 
annymosity. 

“ But to r-r-raysume: whoiver tells 
ye modren lithrytoor ain’t the akel in 
ivery r-rayspict iv the wr-r-ritin’s iv 
eld, as Hogan says, tin chances to 
wan’ll tur-r-rn out some gazaboo that 
don’t know ar-r-r-rt fr’m antimony. 
To till thruth, I’ve niver spint much 
time r-r-r’adin’ the books writ be the 
ancients: what with an annual copy iv 
Hood’s Almanac, the Ballads of Spot- 
less Town, ‘Ole Barkeep,’ on ‘ The 
Ar-r-rt iv Mixin’ ’Em Up,’ and the 
avenin’ pa-a-apers, me tin minyutes a 
day iv indulgence in purely intellect- 





chool pursoots is pretty well took up.. 
But I’ve gathered some idees iv the ole 
b’ys fr’m Hogan—enough to answer 
this particular dum-fool question iv 
yers. 

“Ye see, Hinessey, in the ole days 
there was, first of all, the imp’ror; 
na-a-min’ anny wan iv the imp’rors at 
random, we na-a-ame the on’y wan we 
raymimber, which is Julius Cwsar. 
Now Julius Cwsar was not on’y a fine 
imp’ror and fighter, but he was a lithry 
man battin’ in the first division. He 
wr-r-rote a bunch iv ixcillent and 
valyble, though teejous school-books 
still in use. This, iv course, wud tind 
to fill with elation the breasts iv them 
that feel it their pathryotic jooty to 
knock the prisint and boost the dead 
past: howiver, the answer is aisy to 
find. In this day iv civilyzation and 
the Mafia, in this land iv the free and 
home iv the lynchin’ bee (get next to 
them little digs, Hinessey) we have no 
effete imp’rors, but we have a prisi- 
dent—me ole frind, Tiddy Rosenfelt, 
—that’s got ole Julius beat at the post 
in book-wr-r-ritin’ as well as fightin’ 
and imp’rin’. Julius says, says he, 
‘ All Gaul,’ says he, ‘ all Gaul is divided 
into three parts,’ he says; and Tiddy 
goes him siv’ral betther, sayin’, ‘ All 
gall is divided, says he, ‘into wan 
part,’ he says, ‘and I’ve got a cinch 
on that!’ says he. No, the Gallic wars 
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was outdone at San Joon Hill, and the 
book about ’em’s been beat to death in 
thirty-siven volumes. So much f’r ye’r 
la-a-adin’ min. 

“Then there’s others that swells up 
with haughty disdain when the prisint 
state iv letthers is spoke iv: says they 
* Show us,’ they says, ‘such a man as 
Willum Sha-a-akspere.’ And says I, 
quick as a flash, ‘ There’s Clyde Fitch,’ 
I says, ‘ that can grind out more plays 
in a minyute that'll stand f’r two-hun- 
dred-night runs, and ra-a-ake in more 
coin of the r-r-realm than Sha-a-ak- 
spere iver cud in ninety-wan years. 
Another fellah says, ‘ Where’s the akel 
f‘r gab and fireworks iv ole Cicyro?’ 
he says; and I point him with pride 
to’rd Willum Jennings Bryan. ‘ Yes; 
but where’s yer modern Homer?’ asks 
somebody else, feelin’ that now they’ve 
put me up agin it. And says I, 
‘ Right here in Shecawgo,’ I says, ‘ and 
his na-a-ame,’ says I, ‘is Samwill 
Everbe Gross: they’ve stole just as 
much fr’m him as iver they dared lift 
out iv Homer,’ I says. Then some other 
gazaboo comes down to more r-raycint 
years and flaunts the novel-facthry of 
Aleck Dumass in me fa-a-ace, givin’ 
imployment to wan hundred and eighty 
min and tur-r-rnin’ out siventy his- 
thorical romances per day: me on’y 
answer is to mintion the Riv’rend Cy 
Brady who, utilizin’ valyble experience 
gained in fishin’ the weekly sermon 
fr’m the bottomless barrel, when it 
comes to quantity iv output and weak- 
tayness iv same, has pushed the no- 


toryous Aleck way back behind the 
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flag in Class B. The Riv’rend Cy is 
grindin’ out eighty-’liven novels a day, 
and all iv ’em rotten. 

“No, I tell ye, Hinessey, there’s no 
fear ye need have f’r the prisint, as 
well as the future iv lithrytoor. 
There’s more books, and cheaper, f’r 
a grown man to r-r-r’ad to-day than 
iver there was, even befure the price 
iv pa-a-aper wint up.” 

“ And how about the juvenile—” 
began Henessey doubtfully. 

* Don’t wor-r-ry about him,” said 
Mr. Drooley, with characteristic mod- 
esty ; “ yer ole frind and college chum, 
Martin Drooley, has got Juvenal, 
Horace, and all the r-r-rest iv them 
codgers skinned to death, and don’t ye 
overlook that fack. Bedad, Hinessey, 
in the ole days, when I was ear-r-rnin’ 
ivery cint iv me thirty per, and scrib- 
blin’ hopelessly about futball and 
Trilby and all them, divvle a bit did I 
guess that some day me tr-r-renchant 
pen wud be practically r-runnin’ the 
government. But to-day things has 
got to such a pitch that they’re seeri- 
ously talkin’ of r-raymovin’ the god- 
dess of liberty fr’m New York Harbor 
and puttin’ me own manly figyer in her 
place under the two-column caption, 
‘Satire Rayfor-rmin’ Civilyzation.’ ” 

There was a_ protracted silence. 
Presently Mr. MHenessey nervously 
shifted his position. ‘“ Well, a-a-are 
ye done? ” he asked sharply. 

“I’m always,” said Mr. Drooley, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

* Always what? ” 

“ Dunne,” said Mr. Drooley. 














The Child Alone 


BY GARDNER C. TEALL 


EPI stood in the garden path 

clutching a branch of ripe white 

currants in one tiny fist, and a 
crumpled larkspur in the other. One 
of his back-sliding little stockings had 
slipped from the bumpety summit of 
his knee, and was revealing numerous 
scratches which lurked in occasional 
valleys of black-and-blue where the 
tumbles had been most felt. The other 
knee peeped through the other stock- 
ing cautiously when Pepi started out; 
now it had thrown caution to the 
winds, and this was the audacity which 
brought Pepi to a standstill. The 
baby burdens of five summers, and as 
many winters, weigh lightly with 
memory in after years, yet Pepi was 
borne down with ever so many trials 
and tribulations which one would not 
imagine existed. Now that the re- 
sponsibility of stockings had been 
added it was too much, at least Pepi’s 
eyelids quivered, and a forlorn tear 
dropped with a splash on his funny 
snub nose. Just then a bumble-bee 
tumbled out from a bit of mignonette 
and made such a fuss about it that 
Pepi forgot his troubles a moment and 
dried his eyes with watching the fussy 
bee. Perhaps the bumble-bee was not 
accustomed to being stared after, at 
least he made a few circling flights of 
resentment, but as they did not intimi- 
date Pepi, he buzzed away to his red- 
clover fields, which there was no reason 
for his leaving in the first place. That 
Pepi knew because William, the gar- 


dener, had explained how only bumble- 
bees can reach down to the honey of 
red-clover heads. Other bees might 
try in vain, so the bumble-bee was 
greedy indeed to come bothering the 
mignonette, which really belonged to 
the honey-bees and to the butterflies. 
They never quarrelled, but bumble- 
bees bullied, so Pepi decided to tell the 
next one he saw to get right out of his 
yard. 

These reflections were interrupted by 
the appearance of a green bottle-fly, 
which lit with its funny, tickling feet 
on Pepi’s bare knee. This brought an- 
other flood of little tears from the blue 
eyes, not at all because Pepi was afraid 
of the bottle-fly, who really was one of 
his best friends, but because the bottle- 
fly had reminded him of that miserable 
hole in the stocking! 

Mrs. Meech that very morning had 
declared it was nonsensical for any 
child to wear so many holes into his 
stockings,—at least such large ones, 
in one day. She had affirmed, likewise, 
that such carelessness exhausted her 
patience, and Pepi was warned, accord- 
ingly of possible punishments befitting 
such probable crimes. Mrs. Meech’s 
punishments were less mythical than 
her patience, and although Pepi had 
not the slightest idea in the world what 
was meant by exhausting one’s pa- 
tience, the word punishment had suffi- 
ciently familiar a sound to connect in 
his mind its application with being sent 
to bed earlier than usual. 
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If there was any particular thing 
Pepi did not like, that thing was being 
sent to bed before the accustomed time. 
It was hard enough to be tucked into 
one’s crib at six o’clock, when it would 
be so much finer to watch the setting 
sun, but to be hurried away an hour 
earlier, long before the birds, and the 
flies, and the flowers had thought of 
such a thing, certainly was almost un- 
endurable. 

Five o’clock! That was what the 
great hole in his stocking surely meant. 
Pepi was not so precocious that he 
knew one hour’s name from another’s, 


‘but he was particularly aware of the 


things for which particular hours 
stood. In winter-time one didn’t mind, 
then there was nothing to do but to 
push around the tiresome toys, which 
always broke as soon as one could learn 
to wind them properly, or, perhaps, to 
look at the wearying little picture- 
books with their pink elephants and ma- 
roon tigers. Pepi’s aunt once sent him 
a box of paints for his birthday, but 
no comfort was to be taken with them, 
as Mrs. Meech abstracted the yellow, 
red, blue, and green cakes as being 
poisonous colors, always fearing that 
Pepi was going to put things into his 
mouth, an idea which had not entered 
his head until her repeatedly spoken 
solicitude suggested these fascinating 
experiments to the moments of his 
ennui. 

No, Pepi did not mind going early 
to bed in winter, but now the prospect 
of such a personal catastrophe brought 
tears for the third inundation of his 
spirit. Poor Pepi! When he was a 
wee baby his mother succumbed to a 
great sorrow, and the sadness of her 
death left his father a dismal man. 
Mrs. Meech meant well, but her idea of 
a child’s up-bringing was more in keep- 
ing with the atmosphere of the First 
Protectorate. 

Pepi’s father was stern and taciturn 
naturally, yet deep in his heart he bore 


a love for his little son, although one 
which remained a bitterness with him 
in recalling the sorrow of that beautiful 
tragedy for death. He would not be- 
come reconciled, though the good God 
had given for that which he had taken ; 
such is the ingratitude of man, and 
Pepi was left more and more to the 
ministrations of Mrs. Meech, who 
lorded over him and the servants whom 
he lorded over. From the infinite en- 
lightenment her position as house- 
keeper had given her, Mrs. Meech saw 
no reason why one small boy should be 
spoiled by too much attention, not tak- 
ing into account that too much neglect 
may spoil countless others. It had not 
occurred to his father that Pepi was a 
very lonely little boy: Mrs. Meech 
thought it was quite enough to bother 
with one child without arranging for 
the visits of others. So it was that 
Pepi had no playmates except the flow- 
ers and the birds and the bees, dear, 
good playmates truly, but even a baby- 
heart sometimes longs, unknowingly 
for the camaraderie of kind. 

As Pepi stood there in the garden 
thinking it over, a little toad hopped 
out from behind the cluinp of unopened 
dahlias. Over and over again Mrs. 
Meech had warned Pepi never to touch 
anything so dreadful as a toad. Her 
only reason was “ Warts,” uttered in 
dread tones. Having no idea what 
“Warts ” could mean, Pepi concluded 
they must be a sort of marigold, since 
he knew Mrs. Meech despised mari- 
golds, and kept well away from the 
garden-beds wherein they grew. Pepi 
being very fond of marigolds, now de- 
cided to ignore Mrs. Meech’s injunc- 
tion and to associate with the toad; 
and, as Mrs. Meech never came near 
the garden, how could she really. know 
anything about toads? That is what 
Pepi wondered. Besides William was 
not afraid of them, and William was 
one whose opinions, Pepi felt, were 
things worth putting to the practice. 

















Of course the hole in his stocking 
had something to do with the matter. 
Having incurred the utmost approach- 
ing displeasure through that, Pepi 
fancied no additional infliction could 
be instigated if he was caught patting 
the toad once or twice. The toad was 
very friendly, so Pepi, encouraged in 
his imaginary wickedness held it in his 
hand a moment despite some uncer- 
tainty on his part as to the extent of 
Mrs. Meech’s mysterious patience. 
The wrinkled and beady-eyed creature 
sat very still and blinked when Pepi 
said, “* Hello, Toad! ” 

“How funny!” thought Pepi, de- 
lighted. He tickled it with the lark- 
spur, and it hopped nearer his pina- 
fore. Then Pepi tried to make the 
poor toad eat currants, which gastro- 
nomic feat it refused to attempt. “I 
guess you a’n’t hungry,” said he, and 
the toad seemed in another blink to 
guess he wasn’t. With a squatty hop 
it came closer. 

“TI guess you like me, little Toad,” 
said Pepi, adding earnestly, “ did you 
ever tear your stockings? ” 

The toad stopped to think, but per- 
haps guilty diffidence kept him mute 
at that point. At least Pepi seemed to 
have some such sympathetic divination, 
for he continued, “‘ Never mind, Toadie, 
I tear mine sometimes,—awful,” and, 
with a burst of candor, “ almost al- 
ways!” 

The toad seemed surprised, so Pepi 
felt called upon to explain: “ You see, 
they’re all right when I begin, but by 
and by holes just come. Mrs. Meech 
thinks I make ’em, but they just make 
theirselves!” The toad was politely 
credulous. 

** Do you ever get sent to bed before 
it’s time? ” The toad couldn’t remem- 
ber any such personal humiliation, at 
least Pepi thought that was what he 
meant. “ Well, I do. TI’ll have to to- 
day.” He sighed. 

Just then a little voice whispered 
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close to his ear, “ Why don’t you run 
away, then? ” Pepi turned around, but 
the only thing he saw was a cabbage 
butterfly. He was shocked. “Oh, go 
’way, you wicked thing!” he cried. 
“Go back to the veggytubble garden 
where you belong! It’s wicked to run 
away. Mrs. Meech says so!” The 
toad smiled. “ Why, what are you 
laughing at?” The toad did not ap- 
pear to consider Mrs. Meech authorita- 
tive; Pepi was surprised. Perhaps the 
toad’s attitude accounted for Mrs. 
Meech’s antipathy. “Isn’t it very 
wicked to run away, Toadie?” Pepi 
demanded. But the toad was as quickly 
non-committal and hopped away. 

Just then, far across the terrace, and 
beyond the hedge, there came the sound 
of a calling horn. It was Mrs. Meech 
blowing for him. Pepi’s impulse of 
obedience brought him to his feet, and 
off he scampered, forgetting his sor- 
rows in the memory of his friend the 
toad. However, the sight of the ex- 
pectant Mrs. Meech brought him back 
to the woeful state of his hosiery, so, 
quickly darting to the right, he at- 
tempted to conceal himself behind a 
scant barberry bush. This bit of bra- 
vado, although scarcely premeditated, 
fairly took away Mrs. Meech’s breath. 
However, it did not retard her steps 
in the direction of her amazing charge. 
Pepi, crushed with humiliation at the 
failure of his inaugural dash for lib- 
erty, was marched into the house by the 
relentless Meech. 

Her only enforcement of the pre- 
rogative of discipline lay in remanding 
the refractory one to solitary early 
confinement after an admonishment and 
a most frugal repast. However, the 
extent of Pepi’s crime was intimated 
to his father in his presence, and that 
melancholy gentleman felt called upon 
to inflict the further punishment of 
withholding his customary good-night 
kiss from the broken-hearted baby. 
Pepi might have sobbed himself to 
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sleep had it not been for the stir made 
by Mrs Meech in the next room, and he 
had a little pride all of his own which 
urged him to restrain the least sugges- 
tion of a sound that would let her know 
he cared. Finally Mrs. Meech could be 
heard carrying her sniffle of disap- 
proval down-stairs, closing doors be- 
hind her, and leaving Pepi alone. 

An hour passed,—to him it seemed 
an endless day, and still the birds chat- 
tered over the eaves. Pepi kept very 
still. Then he tried to imitate their 
chirping songs with his own sweet 
voice. Perhaps they heard him, for, 
by and by, a bluebird hopped right up 
to the sill of the open window, not at 
all afraid, but seeming to say, “ Pepi, 
why don’t you come and play with us?” 

“T can’t fly,” Pepi answered softly, 
lest Mrs. Meech should be tip-toeing 
around and hear him. “If I could, I 
would come.” Then the bluebird, peep- 
ing cautiously around, said, “ We’re so 
sorry. Good-night!” With that he 
flew over the terrace. 

Then all sorts of strange things oc- 
curred ; Pepi opened his eyes wider and 
looked around the moon-lit room, quite 
convinced he had been dreaming. Still 
it had been all so real he could not feel 
sure. Twice he thought the funny toad 
had come to invite him out into the 
garden where everything looked so 
beautiful at night. Could that have 
been a dream merely? 

Pepi decided it could not. Anyway, 
to make sure, Pepi boldly slipped out 
of bed and into his little room-slippers, 
which floated like two diminutive boats 
on a stream of moonlight near the 
chair. Pepi’s wildest hopes were real- 
ized when he found his chamber door 
unfastened. After all, he must have 
been sleeping a little, and Mrs. Meech 
must have relented sufficiently to have 
looked in on him, else the door had 
not been ajar. Pepi’s heart softened 


toward Meech at the thought, espe- 
cially when he discovered that she 
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had neglected to close the outer doors 
as well. 

In the shortest time his pattering 
little feet brought him out into the ca- 
ressing night. For a moment he hesi- 
tated in bewilderment, then, enchanted 
by the novelty of everything around 
him, Pepi wandered down the terrace 
fearlessly and into the garden path. 

He wondered what had become of all 
the birds and the bees. So many of his 
flower-friends were asleep. He tried to 
arouse the morning-glories, but they 
would only nod on in the soft, warm 
breeze. 

He called his friend the toad, more 
than once, but to his great disappoint- 
ment, he trudged along the path with- 
out finding him. Other toads hopped 
around in his way, playing their games, 
but they did not seem to understand 
Pepi, and he cried, “ Oh, dear! I’s so 
lonesomb! Toadie won’t answer!” and 
his voice choked itself with a little wail. 

Just then fleecy clouds came before 
the moon, but they soon passed, and 
left him nearly as courageous as before. 
Nevertheless his heart was aching for 
some one to be with him, some one he 
might talk to, and some one who would 
seem to care for him as much as the 
poor toad had seemed to care. He was 
most forlorn because the toad had de- 
serted him; so had Mrs. Meech he 
thought, and then his father. 

All these thoughts came surging into 
the little head too troubled to hold 
them. His lips quivered. Through 
glistening tears he saw a stalk of gilli- 
flowers nodding to him so kindly that 
he trotted up to it and knelt to kiss the 
homely blossoms, crying, “ Pepi is so 
lonesomb! ” 

Then came a rustle from the arbor, 
the sound of a deeper sob than little 
Pepi’s, two trembling arms clasped him 
remorsefully to a breast whose heart 
beat again for the living, and the fa- 
ther sobbed, “ My little son, my little 
son!” 
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ways received more attention than 

those of Ahab, just as the nods of 
Homer have made deeper impression 
than the sleep of the seven of Ephesus, 
so a disappointed public is disinclined 
to spare the failures of its literary 
idols. The possibly wholesome obscur- 
ity which concealed their budding 
genius is by no means permitted to 
mercifully engulf these blighted flow- 
ers, oversunned by the syndicate or 
nipped by the increasing chill of life. 
While they scrambled up “ the thorny 
road of honor,” working out their lit- 
erary salvation unaided, there was no 
appreciative eye to note the gradual 
improvement, no cordial voice to tell 
them that “this is a more excellent 
song than the other,” until the point 
was reached where encouragement was 
relatively superfluous; but, that mark 
once attained, the number of acute ap- 
praisers who vivaciously spring up, like 
armed men from dragons’ teeth, in the 
wake of every back-slipping step, is 
only equalled by their severity of judg- 
ment. This, by the way, is treatment 
reserved for contemporaries only. No 
one now grudges Tennyson his lapses 
into vacuity and commonplace, greater 
in proportion to his own greatness than 
those of any other Victorian poet; his 
fretful slaps at things which got on 
his nerves, his silly jingling 


| ee as the sins of David have al- 


“ Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 
Will hit you in the eye,” 





the truly terrible “ Kapiolani,” with 
its steam-whistle refrain of “ Ha-wa- 
i-ee,’—the experiments of efferves- 
cent youth and effete age. “ The 
Idylls of the King,” “The Day- 
Dream,” “ The Dying Swan,” and an 
innumerable following, almost sternly 
compel our silence. No one to-day re- 
members that Coleridge wrote lines 
“On Revisiting the Seashore, after 
Long Absence, under Strong Medical 
Recommendation Not to Bathe,” in a 
strain eminently adapted to tooth-wash 
advertisements :— 


“ Dissuading spoke the mild Physi- 
cian, 
‘These briny waves for thee are 
Death!’ 
But my soul fulfilled her mission, 
And lo! I breathe untroubled 
breath! ” 


or that the author of the “ Intima- 
tions” penned a serious poem whose 
first word was the impassioned adjura- 
tion—“ Jones!” And rather than lay 
up “ Titus Andronicus ” and “ Henry 
VI.” against Shakespeare we will de- 
ny his complicity in their authorship. 
So much for the mellowing effect of 
perspective on dead writers. Live ones, 
however, are receiving no quarter, 
especially he who has most efficaciously 
revived this tired age with the new 
sensation for which it was perishing. 
Longer than most others, better than 
most others, and in a manner wholly 
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unlike all others, he kept up to the 
mark of his high calling, spinning 
from himself with apparent ease an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of 
stories hot with the fire of life. It was 
natural, perhaps, but still ungrateful, 
to forget that we must expect in time 
to taste from the small end of even that 
Horn of Plenty. 

It is impossible not to use names. A 
recent lamentation in one of the most 
prominent of American literary reviews 
expresses the feeling we meet every- 
where: “ One after another, we see the 
men whose names are household words 
drifting towards twaddle and certain 
oblivion, through sheer inability to 
withstand the temptations of these im- 
proved conditions. A man writes a 
striking book or creates a strong char- 
acter, and straightway contracts to do 
work for every publisher and editor 
who approaches him with an agreeable 
financial proposition. ‘There is Conan 
Doyle, there is Anthony Hope, there is 
Mr. Kipling, whose wretched fizzling 
out is the most painful and pathetic of 
all.” 

This writer evidently feels very 
badly. We all feel very badly. Per- 
haps to even the authors, named and 
unnamed, the diminution in quality, if 
not quantity, of hay made too hastily 
under too strong a sun, is not without 
its sting. But the trouble is that we get 
the wrong shoulders into the pillory. 
Who support the syndicate, of whose 
curse we hear so much? Who eagerly 


buy the new book, the latest story, hot | 


from the publisher’s griddle, in perfect 
consciousness that the perspiring cook 
has. not had time between panfuls to 
mix a batch both new and good? Who, 
by crass stupidity and blindness to 
merit until it is flashed close enough in 
our faces to singe our eyebrows, have 
made it impossible for the average au- 
thor to get through his first struggling 
decade without either running into 
debt or overdrawing his brain-account 
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with hack-work? And who have never 
been clever enough to suggest any way 
for an author to live after his facility 
deserts him, save by more authorship? 

All this has been said before, but 
said mostly by writers, to whom, as 
prejudiced persons, small attention 
has been paid. It must be said again 
and again with increasing earnestness, 
until the “ sainted public,” as Steven- 
son calls it, is brought to its convic- 
tion of sin. First, we must be made to 
understand that we are receiving and 
have received our money’s worth out 
of every writer who ever disappointed 
us. The Dives of to-day, anxious, like 
another Scriptural character, “ to 
justify himself,’ has a_ sentimental 
fashion of speaking of himself as “a 
laborer who has had his pay in ad- 
vance.” Contrariwise, the author is a 
laborer who has done most of his work 
in advance; the best of it is the legacy 
of — 


“A lad that is gone— 
Say, could that lad be I?” 


“Glory of youth glowed in his soul: 
Where is that glory now? ” 


With familiar exceptions, the work 
that contains a man’s essence is usually 
that of his youth, rich, impetuous, 
emotional, brilliant with imaginaton 
not yet faded “ into the light of com- 
mon day,” lavish with ideas a prudent 
maturity would more deliberately dis- 
tribute. Think of the absolutely reck- 
less prodigality of material in Kip- 
ling’s first magnificent output; take, 
for instance, one scene in ** The Court- 
ing of Dinah Shadd,” not needed, 
thrown in out of pure light-hearted 
liberality—the delicious episode in 
Silver’s Theatre, with a malicious Mul- 
vaney adjuring the writhing heir of 
Denmark, “ Hamlut, Hamlut, for the 
luv av decincy, dhrop that shkull and 
pull up your shtockins!” Any ordi- 














nary thrifty author would have spun a 
whole story from that one strand; per- 
haps Kipling himself would, now; but 
the fact remains that he did not, and 
we might remember it in the midst 
of our spasms of indignation over 
“ Stalky & Co.” 

While this early immortal work is 
being written purely from artistic 
compulsion, before its author has been 
made self-conscious by criticism, con- 
ceited by praise, nervous by sugges- 
tion, or commercial by temptation, he 
commonly goes unpaid. Is the price 
he gets, after it has been collected from 
country newspapers’ columns, second- 
hand book-stores’ cellars, and dusty 
trunks of his own, and resold into suc- 
cess, too high? And when now, in ex- 
change for good coin of the realm, he 
gives us but the scrapings of a sick 
and weary brain, it is only fair to re- 
call that we bought or can buy his un- 
copyrighted masterpieces in cheap 
cloth binding for a song. 

We want too much for our money, 
insisting on endless cakes of the same 
richness from the same baker for the 
same penny. To revert again to Rud- 
yard Kipling—since it is he over 
whom the public feels sorest—for the 
sake of “ The Man that Was,” “ At 
the End of the Passage,” and “* With- 
out Benefit of Clergy” (and this is reso- 
lutely leaving the ‘Three Soldiers out), 
can we not read his stories of inspired 
steam-engines, humanized polo ponies, 
and puppified school-boys? or, since we 
are not obliged to read them, allow him 
to write and be paid for them in peace? 
What man could surpass this trilogy? 
Some new writer, perhaps, to be in turn 
complained of because he does not 
strike twelve every hour; but not the 
man who wrote them, any more than 
Nathan Hale could give two heads for 
his country. 

Under what the writer in the review 
quoted bitingly calls “ these improved 
conditions,” the poetic motto might be 
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thus recast: “ His best he gave, his 
worst he was obliged to sell, to make 
up arrears incurred while he was giv- 
ing his best.” 

So much for our side of the situa- 
tion’s financial foundation—a faintly 
amusing one, when we remember how 
much of our reading we get from free 
libraries. The author’s (and herein is 
involved the much-execrated syndicate, 
whose dark “temptation” he is so 
strangely unable to withstand) is not 
unlike the goblin’s, in one of Ander- 
sen’s less-known sketches, “ The Gob- 
lin and the Huckster.” The huckster 
“lived on the ground floor, and the 
whole house was his. The goblin kept 
with him, for on his table on Christmas 
Eve there was always a dish of plum- 
porridge, with a great piece of but- 
ter.” The room of the student, who 
“lived in the garret, and nothing at 
all belonged to him,” had an irresist- 
ible attraction for the mannikin, for 
through the keyhole he saw visions of 
incomparable loveliness, and heard 
strains of marvellous music. They 
came whenever the student opened a 
certain old book, and they moved his 
goblin-soul to its uttermost depths; 
“ but he sighed—and he was a sensible 
little man, too—‘ The student has no 
porridge!’” Even when the perils of 
a sudden fire showed him where his 
heart and treasure lay, and led him to 
seize the wonderful book for his own, 
“when the fire was extinguished, and 
the goblin could think calmly again, 
why, then—‘ I must divide myself be- 
tween the two,’ he said. ‘I can’t quite 
give up the huckster, because of the 
porridge!’ ” 

Since porridge is a necessity of life, 
and suicide unpopular, the author has 
absolutely no choice but to eat with the 
huckster, and “thank his European 
God ” that there are hucksters. “ Too 
long?” the wife of a well-known nov- 
elist exclaimed, in surprise, when that 
criticism was made on a leisurely serial 
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by her husband, which was appearing 
in a magazine: “ No, indeed! Why, if 
it runs a certain number of installments 
we can live on it all next winter!” 

Once more, it is the difference be- 
tween two periods of life. The unbur- 
dened stripling can afford to starve 
splendidly; but by the time a man 
reaches the zenith of his success he has 
usually given hostages to fortune, and 
then, inspiration or no inspiration, 
“ There is Biles the butcher always with 
us,” as Stevenson says, and the income 
which, as he further observes, “ must 
be gone and fished for with the immor- 
tal mind of man,” becomes indispens- 
able. 

In elder times the matter was ar- 
ranged with less of glaring obviousness, 
—though with also less of certainty, — 
than in these syndicated days. The 
chieftain gave the bard out-and-out 
board and lodging; seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century poets received gov- 
ernment pensions, or their friends deli- 
cately conveyed them small “ loans ” 
for which no one, not even the donors 
themselves, was the worse. Was not 
“The Ancient Mariner,” alone, worth 
to the world a lifetime of support from 
country squires and noble nonentities, 
who only survived to posterity in con- 
nection with the name of him they 
helped? 

The artist is usually a man whose 
fertility is easily exhausted. After 
having done his great work, he must 
live. He might live by worse means 
than writing third-rate stuff for read- 
ers who would otherwise be reading 
fourth-rate stuff. 

Nor is the insistence of “ Biles the 
butcher” always at the root of the 
trouble. Sometimes it is an honest, in- 
herent, hopeless lack of discrimination, 
which we did not notice when the prod- 
uct was all good. Most often it comes 
from a tragic inability to do better, of 
which no one is more keenly sensible 
than the victim. We talk as though 


the syndicate deliberately ordered and 
the author deliberately wrote twaddle, 
with malice aforethought on both sides. 
By the time a writer has become suc- 
cessful, he is usually no longer young. 
It is difficult for him not to be soured, 
impossible for him not to be saddened. 
In one issue literary magazines will re- 
hearse the familiar tale of Conan 
Doyle’s long probation of heart-rend- 
ing discouragement, and in the next, 
reproach him for having lost somewhat 
of the juice of youth! Years of strug- 
gling do not impair the capacity of a 
book-keeper or a merchant, because one 
works with his brain, the other with his 
hands; but they embitter the soul, and 
an author writes with his soul. When 
he ceases to do so, we begin to note and 
deplore the downward trend. His ex- 
perience leaves him, if it does not find 
him, “ considerably less than a man— 
weak, mutilated, and more or less silly,” 
as James Thomson savagely writes in 
his terrific arraignment “ Artistry.” 


* Billows and breeze, mountains and 
seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun, 
All that was good, all that was fair, 
All that was me, is gone,” — 


cried Stevenson, at a time when no 
reading public could regard his work 
with such sombre scorn as he, in the 
agony of disappointment in self, one’s 
dearest idol, showered on “the rotten 
end of a nursery yarn, not worth spit- 
ting on when done.” His letters are 
seamed with passages like these, not 
precisely the utterances of an “ affluent 
and rather cocky ” author such as the 
review writer complains of, insolently 
defiant of artistic standards in his 
greed for gain: “I lie here and sweat, 
till I can get one sentence wrung out 
after another. Strange doom, after 
having worked so easily for so long!” 
—“ Night and morning, I do my 
darnedest, and if I cannot charge for 














merit, I must e’en charge for toil.” — 
“ This forced, violent, alembicated style 
is most abhorrent to me: it can’t be 
helped.” —“ My skill deserts me, such 
as it is or was. It was a very little dose 
of inspiration, and a pretty little trick 
of style, long lost, improved by the most 
heroic industry.” 

This was the man, this ts the man,— 
literary history ever repeating itself, 
—whom the syndicate gets, not cre- 
ates. Even high prices and higher 
pressure could not have prevented Mil- 
ton from making “ Paradise Lost” 
what it was, had some seventeenth-cen- 
tury syndicate ordered it at the psy- 
chological moment; but, of unfortu- 
nate necessity, these speculators on 
reputation must always wait until the 
‘“‘ Paradise Regained ” stage is reached. 
By that time we have spoiled our au- 
thor’s style by our demands. It takes 
a Balzac or a Dante to be superior to 
the consumer’s cry; and while engaged 
in the occupation of being superior he 
or those he loves may incidentally 
starve. 

Does he attempt the fuller round- 
ing out of his experience and capa- 
bilities by an excursion outside the 
field wherein he made his first, possibly 
even undeserved, success? We have 
scarcely the patience to read the book. 
“Something more in that first vein,” 
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requests the editor, until “ that vein ” 
and its author are exhausted together, 
and there is neither spirit nor facility 
left for new ventures. Had we not in- 
sisted on a second and third “ Jungle 
Book,” we might possibly still have an 
unspoiled Kipling, without spot or 
blemish, for it was in these that the old 
and the new Kipling definitely parted 
ways, and the first cracked note of 
strain and insincerity was sounded. 

In homely phrase, we must take the 
thick with the thin. It is an absolute 
choice of alternatives. We can let an 
author starve; or we can support him, 
if he will allow it, by public pension; 
or we can let him go his usual path of 
writing steadily, bravely on, against 
inclination, against a dozen domestic 
and personal handicaps, ill-health 
being too often included, against his 
outraged ideal,—and spare him the 
snapping of the little dogs Tray, 
Blanche and Sweetheart, because his 
“hand smells of mortality.” Poor 
Lear did not need them at his heels to 
tell him he was not himself. ‘ These 
are our failures,” said Brummel of the 
heap of rumpled ties that the world 
would have forgotten but for the epi- 
gram, while it remembers him for his 
successes, the Supreme Beau of all time. 
That mercy we to others show would not 


harm a Doyle, a Hope or a Kipling. 


Courage 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


F one 


Would feel the influence of the sun, 


He must not turn 


Aside for shelter from the searing burn. 


If one 


Would do the work that should be done, 


He must not care 


How heavy are the burdens he shall bear. 
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Better 


(After the Persian) 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


ETTER light without sun 

Than sun without light; 

Better right without law 
Than law without right. 


Better tears without grief 
Than grief without tears ; 

Better years without age 
Than age without years. 


Better truth without words 
Than words without truth; 

Better youth without gold 
Than gold without youth. 


Better hope without news 
Than news without hope; 

Better scope without mind 
Than mind without scope. 


Better cross without crown 
Than crown without cross; 

Better loss without gain 
Than gain without loss. 


Better flight without wings 
Than wings without flight ; 

Better sight without eyes 
Than eyes without sight. 


Better heart without head 
Than head without heart ; 

Better Art without works 
Than works without Art. 


Better Pan without pipes 
Than pipes without Pan; 

Better man without God 
Than God without man. 














Little Stories 


BY FULIUS 


the helpless or to succor the dis- 

tressed. For every heartache that 
the modern newspaper causes, its bene- 
factions can be chronicled by scores. 
The old Roman editor announced the 
gladiator, as, in the arena, he con- 
fronted the multitude to meet death or 
to earn freedom; the editor of to-day 
is always in the arena to shield his 
brother man from the barbarities of the 
struggle for existence. 


] tie tie is ever ready to aid 


BLIND man and a small white dog 

were familiar figures for many years 
on Broad Street. The man was a beg- 
gar and the dog was without a tail or 
a pedigree; but they were companions, 
shared their poverty and were partners 
in their griefs. One morning the beg- 
gar was led to his post by a young girl. 
He asked no alms that day, but stood 
hopefully calling for the dog that had 
strayed away. His appeal attracted no 
public attention, but a young reporter 
heard the plaint. 

His editor offered a reward the next 
morning for the return of the missing 
mongrel, and in a few hours the two old 
friends were reunited. Their meeting 
was pathos in action. These comrades 
in adversity embraced each other. 
Gladiators in the arena of finance, com- 
monly called the Stock Exchange, who 
had overlooked the picture of misery 
daily presented to them, had their 
hearts opened and their mental visions 


quickened. 


of Journalism 


CHAMBERS 


HE “ New York Herald ” once suc- 

ceeded in a very praiseworthy un- 
dertaking at the expense of universal 
condemnation. The Editor of the 
* Herald” was devoted to the open 
air, and walked a great deal in Cen- 
tral Park. His steps one day led him 
to the animal house, in that section of 
the pleasure grounds known as the 
“Zoo.” It was the feeding hour, and 
the lions and tigers were in a condition 
of high excitement, were plunging 
about their cages and throwing them- 
selves violently against the iron bars. 
The cages were old, and in many places 
the iron work had become separated 
from the rotten floors. The escape of 
the animals at any time was quite pos- 
sible! 

At the editorial council that after- 
noon a member of the staff was directed 
to call attention to the dangerous con- 
dition of the animal cages in Central 
Park, and to urge their prompt repair. 
The Commissioners did not heed the 
warning. Again and again did the 
“ Herald ” point out the danger. Like 
a great many other people, the Park 
authorities probably overlooked the 
editorial matter in the daily news- 
papers. 

The Managing Editor could not 
consent that his Chief should be balked 
in the attainment of a desired end. 
Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke received the 
assignment, “‘ Make the Commissioners 
fix these cages!” 


The famous “ Wild Animal Hoax ” 
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was the result. It was a page article, 
devoted to a description of an escape 
of all the lions and tigers in the “ Zoo.” 
The scenes and incidents following such 
a calamity were minutely described, 
and the condition of terror likely to 
affect every household in the metropolis 
was graphically depicted. No such 
hazardous method of arousing public 
indignation ever was conceived; none 
was ever so thoroughly effective! 

The “ Herald ” had the town by the 
ears. In a few hours policemen were 
patrolling the uptown streets with re- 
volvers in their hands. Citizens were 
seen with muskets and cutlasses hurry- 
ing toward the public and private 
schools in search of their children. 

Desperate as was the means em- 
ployed, the intended good was accom- 
plished. Early in the same afternoon, 
carpenters and blacksmiths were at 
work repairing the animal cages, and 
their absolute security has been main- 
tained ever since. 

Rival newspapers heaped abuse 
upon the Editor of the “ Herald.” 
The “ Tribune ” was particularly vio- 
lent, and printed many columns of 
matter alleging that permanent in- 
jury to health had befallen many peo- 
ple because of the publication of the 
article. Nearly all that was said by 
the censors was quite as imaginative 
and as injurious to public taste as the 
original scare. 

The “Herald” never deigned an 
explanation. A brief news paragraph 
announced the repair of the animal 
cages and the performance of a duty 
by the Park Commissioners that had 
been brought to their notice by the 
** Herald.” 

I believe this to be the first explana- 
tion as to the true motive of the “ Wild 
Animal Hoax.” 


NE rainy night in London, the 
office bell of the bureau of an Am- 
erican newspaper on Fleet Street was 


violently rung. The attendant ushered 
into the room where the correspondent 
was preparing his regular cablegram, 
a slender, brunette woman. She was 
young and pretty, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. She carried in her 
hand a copy of a New York paper that 
had arrived in the last mail. It con- 
tained a severe attack upon her char- 
acter, she explained, in a broken voice. 
It defeated all her future plans and, 
unless effectually disproved, would de- 
stroy her career. An examination of 
the newspaper disclosed a “ spread ” 
article denouncing Emma Abbott be- 
cause she had married and given up a 
musical career. Miss Abbott had been 
a choir singer at Dr. Chapin’s church, 
and had been sent abroad by several 
wealthy members of that congregation 
to study music. The newspaper article 
declared that the beneficiary had been 
untrue to her trust. The allegation 
was made that her chief patroness, the 
Baronne Rothschild, of Paris, had dis- 
approved of the marriage and had re- 
buked her protégé for taking the step. 
When asked for the facts, the visitor 
said: 

“T am Miss Abbott. I was very ill 
and in despair in Paris, because of the 
failure of my voice. I had lost it en- 
tirely,—I feared, for ever. The ca- 
lamity was so appalling to me that I 
dared not confess it to my best friends. 
One day, in utter wretchedness, I threw 
myself upon the mercy of the good 
Baronne, told the terrible truth, in- 
formed her of Mr. Wetherell’s devo- 
tion to me and confessed my love for 
him; I told her how I had positively de- 
clined his offer of marriage and of his 
promise to come to me if misfortune 
overtook me. The gentle lady com- 
forted me and advised me to marry, in 
the hope that I would find in this new 
happiness solace for the bitter disap- 
pointment at the wreck of a profes- 
sional career. I cabled Eugene Weth- 
erell that night, and he took a steamer 
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the next morning! So we were mar- 
ried. A month’s rest in Northern 
Italy restored my health. One glori- 
ous morning I discovered that my voice 
had come back to me. I could sing! 
The first train took us to Paris. I was 
then heard at the Conservatoire, and 
on the strength of that performance 
secured an engagement in New York, 
which I was about to fill. This article 
will ruin my prospects. It is unjust, 
void of truthfulness and bears the ear- 
marks of a jealous rival’s inspiration. 
Can you help me? ” 

After a careful reading of the of- 
fending article, the Correspondent said 
to his anxious  visitor:—“ These 
charges stand or fall upon the allega- 
tion that the Baronne Rothschild, who 
as your patroness assisted you with 
money, regarded your marriage as a 
violation of your good faith to her and 
to other friends, who, by their pecu- 
niary aid, enabled you to attain a mu- 
sical education. What proof have you 
that this charge is untrue? ” 

“T have here a letter from the Ba- 
ronne saying far more strongly than 
I have done that she had advised me 
to marry, had met my husband and ap- 
proved my choice.” As she spoke, Miss 
Abbott opened a reticule and began a 
search therein. 

“Let me see it!” was the almost 
peremptory command of the journal- 
ist. In another moment the letter was 
in his hand. The Rothschild crest was 
there! In forty lines of dainty French 
script, the patroness of the American 
girl said everything that a tender, sym- 
pathetic heart could express. Here 
was a complete vindication ! 

“ Your act in handing me this letter 
to read, Madame, constitutes a legal 
publication under the common law of 
England,” explained the correspond- 
ent, speaking with enthusiasm, because 
he saw the power of the weapon in his 
hand. “The vindication of your 


course by your generous patroness has 
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been published in London to-night, 
you understand! I shall at once cable 
its substance to New York, and it will 
be on the breakfast-table of all your 
friends and enemies to-morrow. Your 
career is saved!” 

The lady was shown to her cab and 
returned to her hotel greatly relieved 
in mind. Exactly what was predicted 
occurred, and Emma Abbott began a 
career of remarkable financial success. 
She died fourteen years later worth a 
million dollars,—nearly all of which 
she left to churches. 


HEN the American cruiser 

** Maine ” was blown up by a tor- 
pedo in Havana harbor in February, 
1898, one of the heroes of the occasion 
was a marine doing guard duty on 
deck. After the shock of the explosion, 
he approached the door of the cabin, 
knocked, and when Captain Sigsbee 
appeared, saluted and said: 

“ T have to report, sir, that your ship 
has been blown up and is sinking!” 
This man was Sergeant William An- 
thony, and his praise was sung 
throughout the land. 

After the war and at the expiration 
of the term of his enlistment, Anthony 
left the Navy and tried to make a liv- 
ing as a civilian. He married and 
hoped to gather about him the com- 
forts of a home. Anthony was a man 
of reserve and lacked the ability to ad- 
vance himself in the world. His small 
savings were soon exhausted. No- 
body would employ him. One day, he 
shot himself, leaving a pathetic note 
to his young wife, who had returned to 
her family to await better fortune. 
“ Bill” Anthony’s death produced a 
profound shock throughout the coun- 
try. Hundreds of employers of labor 
sent letters to the newspapers express- 
ing regrets and sorrow. Nevertheless, 
poor Anthony’s body lay unclaimed at 
the hospital, and a brief press despatch 
reached the office of the Philadelphia 
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“ Times ” at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing announcing that the hero’s body 
would be sent to the morgue. 

The Editor into whose hands this 
despatch came instantly decided to save 
Anthony’s body from the dissecting 
room, the morgue and the Potter’s 
Field. Despatches were sent to the 
superintendent of the hospital im- 
ploring him to hold the body; to the 
Superintendent of Charities asking 
that he refuse the corpse admission to 
the morgue; to Undertaker Merritt 
asking him to secure the body and pre- 
pare it for burial at the “ Times’s ” 
expense; to Richard Croker invoking 
his aid; to Mayor Van Wyck and other 
influential members of the New York 
City government, asking such assist- 
ance as they could render,—not of a 
financial character. By nine o’clock of 
the same morning on which poor An- 
thony’s corpse would have been in a 
pine box for removal to Potter’s Field, 
his clay was in the hands of friends. 
All that was mortal of Sergeant An- 
thony rests in a grave at Evergreen 
Cemetery, bought and paid for by an 
American newspaper that was not un- 
grateful. 

So far as known, not one of the self- 
proclaimed philanthropists who “would 
have aided ” the hero of the ‘* Maine ” 
stood beside his bier or placed a flower 
thereon. But the common people ral- 
lied in thousands, many of them bring- 
ing a single rose or a- white carnation 
to add to the floral tribute sent by the 
Editor who had rescued a nation’s hero 
from a pauper’s grave. 


‘T HE Postmasters of all the large 

cities receive, prior to Christmas, 
many letters from poor children ad- 
dressed “ Mr. Santa Claus.” They are 
genuine missives from the waifs of hu- 
manity, fatherless and motherless, who 
have no Christmas stockings hanging 
at the chimney side; yet they believe in 
the kindly hearted old Saint who loves 





of Journalism 


other children but overlooks them. 
Many of these letters are exceeding 
pathetic, and very few of them ask for 
costly gifts. 

When the receipt of these communi- 
cations was brought to the notice of 
an Editor last Christmas, the Philan- 
thropy of Journalism asserted itself. 
He at once applied to the City Post- 
master for all the letters addressed to 
Santa Claus, intending to gratify the 
children’s requests: but the postal 
regulations stood in the way of a gen- 
erous and noble impulse. Letters are 
delivered only to the persons addressed, 
and all these messages from trusting 
children took the usual route to the 
Dead Letter Office in Washington, 
where they were destroyed. An ap- 
peal was made to Postmaster-General 
Smith, but his willing fingers could not 
untie the red tape of the department. 

Such was the defeat of a happy 
thought. 


HE writer of these recollections was 

editing a paper in Paris in the sum- 
mer of 1887. At one of the most pop- 
ular corners of the Boulevard appeared 
one day an old woman with two wooden 
legs. She was seated on a low bench, 
asking alms; but though the passing 
multitude gave her many glances of 
sympathy, she received little money. 
To show how easily these conditions 
could be changed, I made her a distin- 
guished contributor to Parisian Jour- 
nalism. The first step was to appoint 
her a nominal member of the staff. The 
wage of a louis a week accomplished 
this. For a month or more, all the 
prominent boulevardiers were regu- 
larly interviewed every day by a 
trained and expert reporter, but the 
work was ascribed to the legless mendi- 
cant at the corner of the Avenue de 
YOpéra—Francisque Sarcey, Henri 
Rochefort, General Boulanger, Paul 
de Cassagnac, John Lemoinne, Guy de 
Maupassant, Theodore Child, Paul 
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Bourget, Jules Claretie, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Alexandre Dumas the younger, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, Maitre Duma- 
mange, the greatest criminal lawyer in 
France, and a score of other prominent 
figures in Parisian life—and the con- 
versations were signed “ The Little Old 
Woman on Two Sticks.” 

It soon became a matter of pride 
among English and Americans to know 
the wretched creature who had become 
so famous. Money was showered upon 
her by American and English visitors 
who had not fathomed the humor of 
the situation and veritably accepted 
the inference that the beggar was on 
speaking acquaintance with all the 
notables of Paris. The episode finally 
developed into a farce because the old 
woman’s vanity was roused by the at- 
tention notoriety brought her. She 
could not read English, knew nothing 
about the contents of the articles and 
actually flattered herself into the belief 
that she possessed physical attraction 
for the generous-hearted men who gave 
her alms or patted her tenderly on the 
shoulder. 

Like many another useful member of 
society, she was spoiled by success, and 
one day struck for higher wages! 


HE hard winter in New York is still 

a sorrowful memory to many old 
people among the poorer classes. It 
occurred early in the seventies. A 
period of extremely cold weather, last- 
ing for two months, caused the greatest 
possible suffering among the laboring 
classes. Workmen depending upon out- 
door toil were reduced to dire want. 
Coal grew scarce and costly, owing to 
the frozen condition of the rivers. A 
great political organization gave ten 
thousand tons of coal to the poor, but 
the health reports showed that people 
were actually starving for want of food 
in this Christian city of New York. At 
this moment Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett,—he who on another occasion 
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gave $100,000 to the suffering peas- 
antry in Ireland,—came to the rescue 
in the true spirit of journalistic philan- 
thropy. He directed Delmonico to es- 
tablish thirty soup kitchens in the dis- 
tricts inhabited by the poor, and to 
feed all the needy men, women and 
children at his expense. It is doubtful 
if any but the very poor appreciated 
this splendid act of generosity, and 
only the rich (who rarely try such ex- 
periments but frequently dine at Del- 
monico’s) could estimate the cost! Al- 
though there probably was some abuse 
of this noble benevolence, thousands of 
families were kept alive that terrible 
winter by Mr. Bennett’s liberality. To 
his amazement, Mr. Bennett became the 
object of attack from several newspa- 
pers. They charged him with encour- 
aging crime and denounced him in 
harsh terms as a copartner of thieves, 
highwaymen and wife-beaters. No 
words were too mean to be applied to 
this Philanthropist of Journalism, who 
incurred obligations that ultimately 
reached nearly $80,000! 

The proprietor of the “ Herald” 
could not comprehend the meaning of 
these onslaughts. He made no reply, 
but resolutely, I might say heroically, 
went on with his great charity. Men 
in his employ discovered that the in- 
spiration of these attacks was not news- 
paper jealousy, but a powerful and 
rich charitable organization in the city 
of New York, that in those days in- 
fluenced the opinion and controlled the 
columns of several newspapers. 

When this state of things was con- 
clusively shown, the Editor of the 
“Herald ” acted in his characteristic 
fashion. The reports of every charit- 
able organization in the city for several 
years previous were obtained, and by 
indirect means copies were secured of 
their cash books and journals wherein 
were set down each day’s expenditures. 
Twenty of the most experienced re- 
porters on the “ Herald” staff were 
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given the cases of alleged relief, and 
every case of them was carefully traced 
out. The result was appalling! Fully 
two cases out of every five were fraudu- 
lent! Families of children supposed to 
have been saved from starvation were 
located in vacant lots. Dying widows 
were sheltered in bonded warehouses, 
—that were kept hermetically sealed 
by government officers. Cripples and 
helpless old people were located at 
street numbers that had no actual ex- 
istence. 

All these terrible facts were assem- 
bled and aggregated about fifty col- 
umns of type. Here was an answer 
that would have crushed some of the 
charitable organizations forever,—a 
weapon in the hands of the “ Herald ” 
that its Editor had a right to use. 
Any ordinary man would have done 
so; but the Editor of the “ Herald” 
is an extraordinary man. He decided 
to cancel the matter when in proof, 
saying, as he did so:—‘“ I'd like to 
print this, but it might prevent some- 
body from giving a dollar that would 
save the life of a wretched fellow mor- 
tal.” 

This was a magnanimous act,—the 
act of a really great man who has been 
generally misunderstood. 


‘THE rescue of Evangelina Cisneros 

from the prison for outcasts in Ha- 
vana was a brilliant stroke of journal- 
istic philanthropy. Under a fictitious 
charge that she was aiding the insur- 
gents, she was thrown into the vile jail. 
She was punished because she had re- 
pulsed the attentions of a Spanish of- 
ficer! The truth about this adventure 
may now be told. Miss Cisneros was 
loved by Sefior Cabanel, a rich young 
banker of Havana, and the indignity 
placed upon his sweetheart deeply dis- 
tressed him. He knew a gallant steam- 
boat engineer named MacDonald, and 
an equally heroic newspaper corre- 
spondent named Karl Decker. The 


three men at once arranged plans for 
the girl’s rescue. Under an assumed 
name, Decker hired a house across an 
alley from the prison. He smuggled 
a message to Miss Cisneros that friends 
were near at hand. On an appointed 
night, Decker, Cabanel and MacDon- 
ald placed a ladder from the roof of 
their house to that of the prison, 
crossed the alley upon this ladder, 
sawed off two iron bars of Miss Cis- 
neros’s cell window and lifted her out. 
A suit of men’s clothes were ready, in 
which the lady made her way through 
the streets to the house of a trusted 
friend, where she was concealed until 
she could be smuggled out of Havana. 
When she reached New York Miss 
Cisneros received a remarkable ova- 
tion,—one that testified the sympathy 
of the American people for the Cuban 
patriots. More than one hundred thou- 
sand men and women assembeld in 
Madison Square to welcome her. 

This episode in the Philanthropy of 
Journalism had much to do with bring- 
ing on the war that freed Cuba and 
had a happy ending in the marriage of 
Cabanel and the sweetheart he had 
braved so much to rescue. 


LL sorts of people, relying on the 

Chivalry of Journalism, feel at lib- 
erty to address the Editor of a great 
newspaper. A letter came to a news- 
paper office, in July, 1884, from three 
little orphans in Glasgow. Written by 
the eldest, a boy of thirteen, it told in 
childish language the following tale of 


dire distress: 


“Dear Sm: I am advised to write 
you and ask you to kindly advertise 
in your paper that we are orphan 
children in a strange place, fatherless, 
motherless and no friends. We trust 
to you to aid us if you can. An uncle 
raised us and brought us to Glasgow 
and died here. He was our last friend 
—except you. We have an uncle in 
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good circumstances in Philadelphia, 
but know not his address, and are trust- 
ing to you to obtain it. Our uncle’s 
name is Joseph Sterling. We are na- 
tives of Gorticlare, County Derry, Ire- 
land. 

“ Dear Sir, we are not in a well-off 
state, but our good uncle holds a posi- 
tion in Philadelphia, and we trust with 
your help to find him out. Please help 
three little boys that are fatherless and 
motherless, and we remain yours very 
truly, “ CHaRLEs STERLING, 

“ James STERLING, 
*“ Henry STERLING.” 


With this letter in his pocket the 
Philadelphia correspondent of the 
newspaper soon found the uncle of 
these friendless children in the person 
of a rich and successful lawyer on 
Walnut Street. The man shed tears 
when the call for help, in the handwrit- 
ing of his helpless little nephew, was 
shown him. He had not been apprised 
of his brother’s death! He cabled to 
a friend in Glasgow; the children were 
furnished with money and two weeks 
later were welcomed to the land of lib- 
erty by their second father. 


ONCE made a tour of the alms- 
houses of the State of New York, 
describing them exactly as they were. 
Every emotion that can be awakened by 
sorrow was felt during that trip. The 
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most pathetic incident occurred at the 
poor-house of Essex County, located 
in the hills beyond Whallonsburg, near 
Lake Champlain. I should say that 
the trip was made at the request of a 
State Commissioner of Charities, who 
desired that the truth should be told. 
After inspecting the wards for the 
aged women and insane, I walked 
across an open court, deep with mud, 
to visit the children’s quarters. While 
there, a small, red-faced, red-headed 
lad attracted my notice. I patted him 
on the shoulder and asked his name. 
He gave it promptly, told me he was 
ten years old and that his father and 
mother were dead. I felt deeply 
touched by the child’s words. Soon 


~ after I left the miserable shed in which 


these children were herded together 
and started to recross the yard. I felt 
a tug at my coat and found my little 
friend behind me. His eyes looked up 
into mine so pitifully that I asked: 

“* What can I do for you, my boy? ” 

“ IT want you to kiss me.” 

“ Certainly ; but why?” 

“TI never was kissed in my life!” 

When I came to write that story for 
publication I developed its full pathos, 
giving the name of the fatherless and 
motherless lad. As a result, he was 
adopted by a wealthy family near Sar- 
atoga; he has been well raised, given a 
college education and is to-day heir to 
a fortune. 


Hope 


BY WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


HERE is no light when hope is gone; 
But at the rising of Creation’s dawn 


The Maker said: “ Let there be light ” ; 
And never since has there been night 
So dark man could not find a ray 


To guide and cheer him on his way. 





A Reverie 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


FETTERED menial by day 
A I babble jargon of the mart, 
And never deign to mention Art 
But in a condescending way. 


I thread a sordid thoroughfare, 
Obeisance pay in Mammon-town, 
Or Gossipry’s gay thistle-down 

I bandy lightly here or there. 


But when the social embers glow 
And starry lamps in promise shine, 
I quaff a cup of Fancy’s wine,. 
And dream the dream of long ago. 


I drag my dog-eared Horace down 
To scan “ splendidior vitro ”’— 
How did the tangled sentence go 

In classic days of cap and gown? 


Perchance I ride,—such joys are mine,— 
My Pegasus in wingéd flight. 
Belike he throws me—luckless wight ! 
About the middle of the line. 


Or I attempt the jolly song 
That made the soaring rafters ring— 
Have I forgotten how to sing? 

It doesn’t seem so very long 


Since youth and I went hand-in-hand, 
And Life was yet in Canto One, 
Its weary prose all unbegun,— 
We loitered long in Faery-Land. 


Her argosies of Hope were freight 
With honors, titles manifold, 
And Fortune’s rainbow-tinted gold, 
And bowed beneath its precious weight. 


Night runneth on,—with velvet tread,— 
I dream,—and not a voice to warn, — 
I waken,—’tis a winter morn, — 


And all the flowers of Fancy,—dead ! 

















The Real James Pennington 


BY WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABROOK 


“T) [XEY,” said my brother, who is 
editor of “ The Literary Salad,” 
“almost twenty-seven years of 

your life are gone, and you have at- 

tained but two things: husbandhood 
and parenthood. And you a Gimp!” 

“ And me a Gimp,” I replied, reck- 
less, and, for the moment, ungram- 
matical. 

“You have a winning personality, 
a tireless tongue, and unparalleled 
nerve, yet you have failed miserably.” 

It was the truth, and I was silent be- 
fore it. 

“* Now there is one chance to make 
good,” he continued, “we want an 
article on the real James Pennington, 
author of ‘The Steel’s Cold Blue.’ 
Not a scrap of information concerning 
Mr. Pennington has reached this office, 
nor, indeed, the waiting public. He is 
said to be averse to publicity. It’s a 
great chance for you, Bixey. Father 
writes me that he misses you at the 
packing house, so if you fail in this you 
had better forswear fiction, and return 
to fat. Mr. Pennington summers at 
Wauneega, up state.” And he sent me 
away with a copy of “ The Steel’s Cold 
Blue.” 

I read the book on the way to Wau- 
neega. I can’t say I was much im- 
pressed by it, although I confess to a 
weakness for sword play and lots of 
plot: Wauneega is a tiny village al- 
most hidden by steep hills and tall 
pines. The station agent pointed out 
the Pennington cottage, a rustic affair 





that hung as if mucilaged to the near- 
est hill, not three hundred yards dis- 
tant. 

A tall old man, white-haired and 
somewhat stooped, paced its broad 
veranda. 

“Ts that Pennington? ” I asked. 

“ That’s him,” replied the agent, 
“and a funny old goat he is.” 

“Most authors are rather queer,” 
said I. 

“ Huh? ” he asked, as one who hears 
but understands not. 

‘I say most people who write books 
are queer,” I cried. 

“ Didn’t know the Colonel had writ 
a book,” was the dry reply. 

I looked at the man in surprise. 
Then I remembered the relationship 
that is said to’exist between a prophet 
and his own country, and I started to- 
ward the cottage on the hill. Some- 
thing about the old man brought to 
mind the opening lines of his book. I 
slipped it out and re-read them. Then 
an idea occurred to me: would it not be 
a felicitous thing to greet the author 
with a quotation from his very own? 

It was not an original idea. Indeed, 
I remember to have read that our liter- 
ary President once greeted a Western 
poet in some such way, with the happy 
result that the poet deserted his high, 
but unremunerative calling, and en- 
tered the strenuous field of politics and 
pensions. 

When I reached the cottage my mind 
was made up, and the lines were 
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learned. The author was seated now, 
but he arose as I climbed the steps. I 
dropped my bag, and clasped both his 
hands. 

“* Gadzooks, sirs! did I myself not 
see him—a man of noble mien, and ripe 
with distinction, a man after my very 
heart of hearts? ” 

Mr. Pennington seemed dazed. 

“TI beg pardon,” he said, perplex- 
edly. 

He tried to disengage his hands. 

I held them the tighter. 

** I am the one to apologize, my dear 
Mr. Pennington,” I cried, carried 
away by my own enthusiasm, “I, who 
am so overcome by the pleasure of 
meeting you that all my poor words 
run to cover, and involuntarily I quote 
the ones beginning a book which is en- 
shrined in the hearts of thousands. For 
surely, sir, you are ‘a man after my 
very heart of hearts,’ as Valdimer so 
beautifully says in those opening lines 
of your splendid creation.” 

“Is the man mad?” he sputtered, 
tugging at his hands. 

Still holding him I pushed him 
gently into a chair, and with my foot 
drew up another for myself. 

“Not mad, sir, I assure you, only 
quite overcome with joy. I need not 
tell you that that world which is al- 
ready yours, the great literary world, 
has long since succumbed to your 
genius. But, sir, I come as a repre- 
sentative of that other world, the living, 
throbbing world, the practical world of 
factory, of business, of trade, of office, 
of farm. A world, sir, that, since read- 
ing ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ has not had, 
except in ‘ The Steel’s Cold Blue,’ a 
book that it could * 

“* Martha! Martha! Martha!” called 
the aged author in an asthmatic se- 
quence which grew weaker with each 
repetition. 

I quieted him with a gentle pressure 
and continued : 

“It pleases me that you should call 
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your dear mate, for mate I presume she 
is, to hear that this world is clamoring 
to know other things of the man who 
has given it ‘ The Steel’s Cold Blue.’ 
To know, indeed, the daily life of a 
great author. To know, I may say, 
my dear sir, something of your ap- 
pearance, of your daily habit, of your 
domestic environment, of the thousand 
and one little things, the intimacies of 
life which they, the common people, 
love to dwell upon, and compare with 
their own; your mode of diversion, your 
favorite beverage, the number of your 
shoes, your hat, your gloves, your 
opinion on the tariff, female suffrage, 
our policy in the Philippines, your 
favorite author, breakfast food, means 
of transit—in short, sir A 

He interrupted me in a way cal- 
culated to discourage one who has not 
seen modest men under pressure of 
praise. I cannot quote his words, at 
least not here, but they only deepened 
my first impression of his sturdy, virile 
worth. And when he was through and 
sank back with purpling cheeks and 
heaving bosom, I told him without 
reserve, that he had more than met my 
fondest expectations. I even twitted 
him, jokingly, for being so averse to 
honest praise. He grew doggedly 
silent in this view of mine, but play- 
fully kept a disengaged hand over my 
mouth. 

However, I talked on unrestrainedly 
through his fingers. At last the 
resentful look left his face, and he 
gazed at me in sweet submission. The 
stronger mind had won. 

“T am Bixler Gimp,” I announced, 
“representing the ‘ Literary Salad,’ ” 
and then I told him what I wished. 

He murmured something feebly : 

“With your permission,” he whis- 
pered, “ I should like to speak with my 
wife about it.” 

I immediately assisted him to arise, 
and he went into the house. 

I selected a cigar from his open case, 
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and sought the comfort of the luxuri- 
ous porch couch. It was some time be- 
fore I heard anything from within, 
then it was the hysterical laugh of a 
woman, who kept repeating: 

“You must do it, James. I be- 
seech you. It is—it is the chance of a 
lifetime.” 

I knew that the wife was with me, 
and my way was clear. 

I had finished my cigar and was just 
reaching for another when they ap- 
peared in the doorway, and stood there 
for a moment, hesitating. 

I at once took advantage of their 
very natural timidity and introduced 
myself to Mrs. Pennington, who is a 
charming old lady with a face con- 
stantly wreathed in smiles. Indeed, if 
she has a fault it is that she is ready to 
break into laughter on the slightest of 
pretexts. 

I accepted their invitation to lunch 
in a spirit of camaraderie which went 
far to allay their nervousness. Much 
of their restraint vanished at the table, 
and Mr. Pennington was at times even 
facetious. 

“‘ Now, my ties,” he said to me, “ are 
invariably red, a biting red, and I wear 
a number seven boot over a black silk 
hose. Kindly make a note of that.” 

I did so. 

Mr. Pennington chuckled, and Mrs. 
Pennington broke her smiling gait and 
cantered into laughter. Then he asked 
me for a personal criticism of “ The 
Steel’s Cold Blue.” 

“Don’t be afraid to say what you 
think of it, without restraint. It won’t 
hurt me,” and he laughed again. 

I told him promptly that it was with- 
out wit. I even suggested certain 
changes that might be made to advan- 
tage. I went to some length in speak- 
ing of the value of unbiased criticism, 
and encouraged him for the future by 
telling him that while some of the ma- 
terial he might have to offer to the 
press would not in all probability re- 


ceive the welcome he desired for it, 
yet its return would imply no lack of 
merit. 

They took it all in the greatest good 
humor, Mrs. Pennington accepting it 
with a high-pitched laugh, and Pen- 
nington cramming a napkin into his 
mouth and shaking silently. Then he 
asked me many questions of other 
authors, questions indicative of his 
simple, guileless mind. He wanted to 
know if, on the whole, stories of action 
and daring were not written by great 
strong men, and if weak and effeminate 
men did not always write of love. It 
was a source of wonderment to him that 
a two hundred and twenty-five pound 
man could edit a young woman’s 
column, and that a flat-chested school- 
ma’am could stir the blood by a duel in 
each of her chapters. 

“There are some books,” I said, 
after a digression of some length, 
“ that could have been written only by 
gigantic men, men of brawn and brain 
and bravery; ‘ The Steel’s Cold Blue’ 
is one of them.” 

They both accepted my compliment 
with grateful looks. Then they 
laughed. In truth, this old couple 
seemed ever splashing about in a 
bubbling sea of mirth. I found myself 
fatigued in a constant attempt to seem 
amused. I certainly never carried such 
a laughing happiness into any other 
house. And it was with the greatest 
reluctance that I left on the afternoon 
train for the city. 

I spent a day in arranging my ma- 
terial, and then went down to the office. 
Charles welcomed me, and was de- 
lighted with my success. 

* All you needed, Bixey, was to be 
jacked up a bit.” 

The office boy entered with a card, 
which Charles glanced at with an ex- 
clamation and then handed to me. 

“Mr. James Pennington!” I cried. 
“Ts it possible? ” 

*¢ Show him in,” said Charles. 
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A moment later a little skinny man 
with a very long neck and a very low 
collar stood bashfully in the door. He 
wore glasses, one of which was colored, 
and his feet toed in to that degree 
which suggests corns and feverish 
bunions. 

“* Just come in and wait a bit,” said 
Charles to him, nonchalantly. 

After five minutes I asked: 

“What has the boy done with Mr. 
Pennington? ” 

The little man started nervously. 

“I—I am Mr. Pennington,” he 
piped thinly. 

“ Indeed,” 
must be some mistake. 
the description.” 

“ Didn’t you send some one to Wau- 
neega to see me the other day?” he 
asked. 

“TI went to Wauneega day before 
yesterday,” said I, haughtily, “ to see 


said Charles, “ there 
You don’t fit 
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Mr. James Pennington, author of ‘ The 
Steel’s Cold Blue.’ My mission was suc- 
cessful, sir. We are even now awaiting 
that distinguished gentleman. Our 
time is valuable. You will kindly be 
brief and to the point.” 

The little man nodded, smiled, then 
cackled—three times. 

** So you are the man,” he said, with 
an irritating squeak, “ who interviewed 
my uncle, Colonel James Pennington, 
President of the Chewing Gum Manu- 
facturers’ Association, thinking it was 
me. He summers up there too. Aunt 
Martha said e 

Charles gave me one look of dumb 
despair. 

** Never mind,” said I, coldly, to the 
little man, and I lifted a silencing 
hand. 

“I’m going back to fat,” I said to 
Charles, and walking out I left them 
together. 
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BY EMERY POTTLE 


Amid the green and gloom of solemn trees, 


Gz I have spent the sweet, slow afternoon 


Where dwells the forest-heart in ancient ease, 
And marvelled that my soul so blessed the boon 
Of kinship, writ in God’s mysterious rune,— 
The pools of gold on leafy, whispering seas, 
The hidden flow’r, the far, faint night-time breeze, 
The gladness of a homing bird’s low croon. 


Late through the forest’s last dim aisle I go 
Where part the sudden boughs, to mark again 
The towns and traffickers that lie below ; 

Full to my lonely heart there surges then 
The cry of them that strive, and striving know 
The pain and glory of a world of men, 
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HERE is such an incongruity be- 

tween our traditional idea of the 

poet and our daily experience of 
modern life that we can hardly recon- 
cile the two; and our conception of the 
poet in modern life is pretty sure, for 
that reason, to be either comic or tragic. 
He will seem to us anything but com- 
monplace and we cannot take him as a 
matter of course. The typical poet is 
out of date; and the poet of the times 
is slow to arrive, since the time itself is 
scarcely ripe for his appearance. If 
we are to think justly of the poet in 
modern life, however, we must be care- 
ful not to overvalue his office on the 
one hand, nor on the other to depreciate 
the worth and significance of the age. 
And the greater our love of poetry, our 
sympathy with ideals, our feeling for 
beauty, the more shall we be in danger 
of undervaluing our own day when 
these things are not paramount in men’s 
minds. Let us try to look at the ques- 
tion quite fairly, neither embittered by 
the facts nor led astray by impossible 
fancies. 

The poet, if we attempt to form a 
composite photograph of him from im- 
pressions gathered here and there 
through the pages of history, is for the 
most part a serious figure, nearly al- 
ways aloof from the affairs of earth, 
somewhat shy of life and its activities, 
and dealing more in dreams than in 
realities. But to be more precise, as 
we think of the long list of poets whose 
names still survive, whose words still 
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are alive in our ears, we shall find them 
dividing themselves mainly into two 
groups—the religious poets and the 
dramatic poets—those who were in- 
spired by the moral temper of their 
time, and those who devoted themselves 
to the entertainment of their fellows. 
The poet is both prophet and enter- 
tainer, both priest and artist. He 
stands forever the interpreter of nature 
to men; that is his sacerdotal office. He 
is also the revealer of men to them- 
selves ; that is his business as a dramatic 
artist. 

David, Isaiah, Job, Dante, Milton, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Emerson—these 
are types of the poet as prophet or 
priest of Nature. They “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole,” but in their 
heart there burned forever a passion for 
righteousness never to be satisfied by 
things as they are. They were forever 
stirred by a divine unrest; the fever of 
God throbbed in their veins; they could 
never suffer fools gladly, nor look with 
equanimity upon the sorry spectacle of 
human weakness. They were lean men 
and laughed little. Possessed continu- 
ally by a consuming love of the beauti- 
ful, the true and the good, and behold- 
ing at the same time how life seems to 
be inseparable from ugliness and evil, 
they could never attain the ruddy and 
placid contentment of the born come- 
dian. The pageant of human endeav- 
or, the interplay of human character, 
so engrossing to many, was to them 
only the surface and appearance of the 
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world. They were forever haunted by 
a sense of the presence behind the mask, 
the spirit behind the semblance. To 
their endless unhappiness, one must be- 
lieve, they were driven forward by an 
insuperable curiosity for the truth 
about life, an unassuageable love of 
the beauty of the earth, and above all 
by a pure and impossible desire to make 
actual those ideal conditions of conduct 
and circumstance which never yet have 
been realized by man, nor will ever 
leave him at peace in mediocrity. 

As long as the stars remain and the 
soul of man fleets with the breath of 
his body, so long must he suffer this 
bitter divergence between “I would” 
and “I can.” To the great poets of 
nature this realization has come as an 
overwhelming influence, a burden of 
knowledge almost insupportable. They 
could hardly be other than grave, im- 
pressive, unostentatious, simple, single 
of purpose, strenuous in endeavor, and 
modest from the very abundance of 
their wisdom. So great must have 
been their ideality, so keen their inward 
vision, it is little wonder if at times 
they failed in joyousness and permitted 
a minor strain to sound through their 
messages of encouragement to men. 
Thus it is that not all poets have been 
prophets of gladness, but sorrow and 
uncertainty had their messengers too. 
For the life of man, which is so large 
a part of the poetry of earth, must be 
given complete expression in beautiful 
words; and the dominant note of tri- 
umphant joy must have its undertone 
of grievous doubt. Through the glad 
supreme assurance of large faith and 
unconquerable achievement, the broken- 
hearted wistfulness of failure must be 
heard; else were our poetry imperfect, 
and half of humanity left without a 
voice. Moreover, those deep consola- 
tions and counsels which it is the busi- 
ness of art and poetry to furnish, can 
scarcely be rendered effectively without 
the profoundest sympathy with suffer- 
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ing. The royal Psalmist, on whom so 
many thousands have leaned for spir- 
itual support, must have tasted the bit- 
ter waters of affliction, to be able to 
reach the hearts of men so surely. 

Now, such a conception of the poet 
in his capacity as interpreter of nature 
and the deeper moods of the mind, is 
evidently a very narrow one. When 
we think of Homer and Virgil and 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and the writ- 
ers of the Greek Anthology, we think 
of the poet in a very different charac- 
ter. He is no longer the seer laboring 
under the stress of an almost Orphic 
inspiration; he is the open-eyed, glad- 
hearted beholder and recorder of life 
as he sees it. ‘The God has breathed 
upon him, indeed, giving him greater 
insight into the foibles of his fellows 
than most men enjoy, and yet has not 
wholly rapt him out of himself. He 
is human, comfortable, friendly, merry 
and content, a lover of wine and leisure 
and laughter. He is a lover of beauty, 
indeed, but his keen satisfaction in the 
loveliness of nature is not marred by the 
ever present sense of incompleteness 
which must always haunt the pre- 
eminent poet of nature. The one finds 
the answer to his questions in a shrewd 
analysis of human motives and pur- 
poses. To the questions of the other, 
hearkening perpetually for some hinted 
solution of the riddle of existence, there 
is no answer possible. Small wonder 
then that the type of the first should be 
the jovial Horace or the genial Chau- 
cer, while the type of the second blends 
something of the austerity of Dante 
with the zeal of David. 

Now human life, when all is said, is 
not so very different in ancient and 
modern days. Barbarism or civiliza- 


tion, city or wilderness, the conditions 
vary, but the prime facts of life re- 
main, and it is with these that the poet 
deals. 

In modern life as in that of old time 
there are the matters of love and war, 

















friendship and hatred, joy in the senses, 
sorrow, bereavement, loneliness, faith, 
disquietude and death; the elemental 
facts from which the fabric of the uni- 
verse is built, and the elemental passions 
and cravings with which we confront 
them. The poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, of Homer or of Virgil does not 
seem antiquated, except in occasional 
detail of local color. The lament of 
David for Absalom, the mighty verses 
of many chapters of Job and Isaiah, 
the pathetic parting of Hector and 
Andromache, Virgil’s description of 
the bees or the shadows on the moun- 
tainside, are as fresh as if they had 
been written yesterday. This perennial 
vigor, this power to survive the change 
of fashion and the flight of years, is a 
test of poetry which most of our mod- 
ern verse would be pitifully unable to 
fulfil, and which the best of it will still 
have to face. All that is whimsical, 
fantastic, grotesque, of purely con- 
temporary value will gradually be for- 
gotten and cut away, while a few splen- 
did lyrics, a few noble passages, we may 
imagine, will be jealously preserved and 
handed on as part of our bequest to the 
future. Men will not care to perpetu- 
ate what is essentially modern in our 
work, but rather what is essentially 
human, essentially poetic, essentially 
beautiful. In the long run only the 
fair and noble survives, whether in art 
or life, for the reheartening and re- 
generating of the earth. So it hap- 
pens that all great literature that has 
come down to us is infused with a sim- 
ple dignity of spirit, a majestic and 
pure sincerity, which seem for the time 
quite beyond the reach of our own ac- 
complishment. Yet we may be sure our 
ambitious attempts, with all their clev- 
erness, all their novelty, all their exact 
faithfulness to nature, will be wanting 
in vitality, in permanent interest, if we 
do not succeed in giving them just 
these spiritual qualities. 

The spirit of the world is eager but 
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inexorable, always in need of new 
thought, new beauty, new funds of 
emotion, and yet ruthlessly discarding 
everything which does not help it for- 
ward on the long, arduous progress of 
the centuries. The ages to come will 
care no more for our popular airs and 
songs and paintings than we care for 
those of vanished civilizations. But 
whenever the human spirit, under a 
stress of intense feeling, and in the face 
of the inescapable difficulty or bitter- 
ness or joy of life, rises to impassioned 
utterance, that utterance, however 
slight, is likely to be worth saving. 
This rule is unalterable, and obtains 
for modern poetry as for the most an- 
cient. No art can outlive its own time 
which does not rise above the common- 
place; and any art which rises suffi- 
ciently far above the average of con- 
temporary achievement is sure to be 
treasured. 

This, however, is only one way of 
looking at the matter. There is much 
very excellent art and poetry produced 
by every people, which is not great and 
which has fulfilled its function when it 
has been remembered for a year or two, 
or for a generation or two, to give 
pleasure and encouragement to thou- 
sands to whom any more perfect or pro- 
found work would not appeal at all. 
And no work is to be condemned simply 
because it is not of the first rank. Even 
if we have no great artists, it is good 
to have an interest in art, to have a 
number of men giving their energy to 
keep alive a great tradition, until a 
more favorable season. And one de- 
mands of them only a modest sincerity. 

It is not my aim in the present paper 
to attempt any inquiry into the pur- 
poses of poetry. But in considering 
the relation of the poet to modern life, 
one necessarily takes for granted cer- 
tain requirements of the poetic art, con- 
sciously or not. The business of poetry 
among the fine arts of expression, as it 
appears to me, is threefold. It must 
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offer us some delightful counterfeit 
likeness of life for our entertainment; 
it must satisfy our intellectual need for 
truth; and finally it must supply us 
with spiritual reénforcement and con- 
solation. We look to the fine arts in 
general to give us a refined pleasure of 
the senses, to answer the questions of 
our restless curiosity, and to intensify 
and ennoble our emotional life. We 
demand all these things of poetry. We 
ask that it shall have captivating 
beauty of form, that it shall be con- 
sistent with the most advanced discov- 
eries of modern thought and modern 
science, and that it shall supply us with 
adequate standards and tests of con- 
duct. 

We must ask modern poetry, there- 
fore, what it has to say on every topic 
of prime importance which bears upon 
life. We must expect it to embody for 
us all the new and wonderful revelations 
of modern science, discarding those old 
conceptions of the universe, however 
time-honored and picturesque, which 
recent knowledge has proved erroneous. 
It is not easy for poetry to do this all 
at once, yet do it it must, if the restless 
mind of man is to be satisfied. It is 
only a poet of exceptional power who 
can see the poetry in modern life, its 
inventions, its discoveries, its ceaseless 
and venturesome activities, and give 
that poetic aspect adequate expression 
in words. The poet, particularly the 
modern poet, must have the unpreju- 
diced eye and the exuberant spirits of 
a child, or he will not see the world for 
himself and love it as it should be loved. 
And unless he sees clearly, loves in- 
tensely and reasons profoundly, his 
poems can take no lasting hold upon 
us, however ornate or daring they may 
be. 

To produce the best results in poetry 
or in any art, then, the artist must be 
endowed with the alert, observing eye, 
the questing, unswervable mind, and a 
temperament at once ardent, kindly and 
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above satiety or corruption. He must 
love his age and understand it, in order 
to represent it justly or convert it to his 
way. And this he can hardly do, if he 
feels himself out of sympathy with its 
ideals and pursuits. On the other hand, 
the actual world of things as they are 
can never seem quite adequate to the 
idealist. There is no man so uninspired 
as to be contented all the time. There 
will come to him hours of divine dis- 
satisfaction, when nothing short of per- 
fection will seem sufficient. Out of the 
wistfulness and disquiet of such mo- 
ments the creative impulse may arise 
with its passionate longing for beauty, 
and give vent to that longing in im- 
perishable forms of art. And these 
creations in colors, in sounds, in magi- 
cal words, remain to convict the actual 
world of its shortcomings and stimulate 
it to fairer endeavor. 

Having in mind the opportunity al- 
ways presented to poetry, what shall 
we say of its condition and scope to- 
day? What of the poet in modern 
life? Is it a time likely to be favor- 
able for the production of great 
poetry? And have we any need of the 
poet with his visions? Let us admit, 
what seems to be the truth, that there 
probably never was a time when poetry 
was held in less esteem than at present. 
Why is this? We have wealth, we have 
leisure, we have great prosperity, we 
have peace, we have widespread intelli- 
gence, we have freedom of thought and 
conscience. All these things, it has al- 
ways been supposed, go to make up a 
state of society in which the fine arts 
can flourish. Why do they not flourish 
here and now? Why have we no poets 
whose ability and influence are of na- 
tional concern? 

Because with all our comforts, all our 
delightful luxuries, all our intellectual 
alertness, we are steadily losing our 
moral ideas, steadily suffering a spir- 
itual deterioration. Anglo-Saxon civi- 
lization, to speak of no other, has be- 














come a humiliating and unscrupulous 
game. Our fathers and grandfathers 
cared for many ideals, for honor, for 
honesty, for patriotism, for culture, for 
high breeding, for nobility of character 
and unselfishness of purpose. We care 
for none of these things. They have 
gone out of fashion. We care only for 
wealth, and respect only those relentless 
and barbarous traits of character by 
which it is attained. That the ideal 
state must be established on material 
prosperity is quite true. But that we 
should permit ourselves to rest satisfied 
with such prosperity, and even become 
engrossed by it, is fatal. All that 
Western civilization has done in the 
past thousand years to make life more 
secure and pleasant and comfortable 
has been done under the impulse of 
worthy ideals and humane inspirations. 
Now, having attained so complete a 
control of all the machinery of living, 
we seem in danger of losing what is best 
in life itself. Modern life—that is to 
say, the year 1903 with its ambitions 
and triumphs—may seem a very com- 
fortable and delightful age to be alive 
in, with its immense labor-saving facili- 
ties and its many diversions. One does 
not wonder that people give themselves 
so unsparingly to the securing of those 
diversions and luxuries. Yet from an- 
other view-point one cannot but be 
amazed at the shortsightedness of men 
which allows them to spend laborious 
lives in preparing to live. One cannot 
but recognize the shameless materialism 
of the age, its brutal selfishness, ignoble 
avarice and utter disregard of all the 
generous ideals of the spirit. We have 
gained the whole world, but in doing it 
we have lost our own soul. 

Here is the theme for the modern 
poet. He is to bring back inspiration 
to our unillumined days. He is to show 


us how to regain our spiritual manhood. 
He is to show us how to make use of 
our wealth, how to turn our immense 
resources to some reasonable account. 
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He must not be a mere detractor of his 
time, peevish and sour. He must love 
his age, with all its immense folly and 
pitiable sordidness ; and because of his 
love and sympathy he must desire to 
reéstablish for it those moral ideals 
which it has lost. 

The latter half of the past century 
had, in William Morris, a poet in many 
ways typical of the modern artist; he 
loved beauty and hated iniquity with so 
hearty a good-will that he could see 
nothing good in his own age. He found 
nothing in it to love and much to detest. 
That was his great misfortune. It 
drove him too far away from us. It 
made him little better than a medieval 
visitor among us. We may be keenly 
aware of the modern lack of ideals, but 
we must not forget the immeasurable 
service which modern science has ren- 
dered the world. In the sphere of 
knowledge, in the liberation of the 
human mind, no century has been more 
remarkable than the nineteenth. This 
is no small matter, it is a very great 
glory indeed. But it did not seem to 
be of any significance to William Mor- 
ris. So far as his conception of the 
ideal life was concerned, we might as 
well have been living in the age of Per- 
icles or Theocritus. A man who cares 
no more than that for the greatest 
achievement of his time can hardly hope 
to address it with authority. His no- 
blest ideals must always seem to it some- 
what quixotic and ineffective. 

Of the two great Victorians Tenny- 
son and Browning, the one brooded 
upon modern life, yet held himself aloof 
from participating in it; while the other 
loved it well and partook of its good 
things, without attempting to address 
himself directly to its needs. It was.the 
figure of Tennyson which satisfied the 
popular notion of the poet in majestic 
calm, undistracted by temporal affairs. 
And to the mind of Tennyson all our 
spiritual difficulties and doubts ap- 
pealed; all the movements of his time 
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were reflected in his work. Browning, 
on the other hand, was beset by no such 
difficulties. His themes were uninflu- 
enced by the tenor of his time. The 
problems of the human spirit which con- 
fronted him and engrossed his thought 
were elemental and eternal. Perhaps 
for that very reason he could throw 
himself into the enjoyment of life with 
such unquestioning zest. 

Of the other two poets of the later 
Victorian period, Rossetti and Arnold, 
one was a recluse and belonged to no 
age, while the other belonged so exclu- 
sively to his age that his time was never 
his own. Though Rossetti lived in our 
own day, there is no touch of modernity 
in his work. And Arnold, who com- 
prehended his age so well, was denied 
the leisure which poetry demands. 

The poet in modern life, if one may 
indulge the fancy for creating an al- 
most impossible figure, would have some 
of the characteristics of all these men. 
He should have all of Matthew Arnold’s 
insight into the trend of social events, 
all of the sympathy of William Morris, 
all of the large poise and self-possession 
of Tennyson. Most of all, perhaps, he 
would resemble Browning in_philo- 
sophic power combined with a vigorous 
love of life. 

Among poets more strictly contem- 
porary than these, there are two of 
marked popularity and preéminent 
achievement, whose position entitles 
them to be considered more or less typi- 
cal in modern life. Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
are perhaps the only English-speaking 
poets of the day who can command a 
respectful hearing. Others may be lis- 
tened to by a few hundred admirers, but 
these men, when they speak, address an 
attentive audience, commensurate with 
their brilliant powers. They are not 
only read, but beloved ; and their influ- 
ence is undoubted. And our ideal mod- 
ern poet, when he makes his appearance, 
if he is to inherit some of the traits of 
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the greater Victorians, should also pos- 
sess some of the qualities of our dis- 
tinguished friends who have written 
“The Seven Seas” and “ Poems Here at 
Home.” He should have Mr. Kipling’s 
capacity for perceiving romance in the 
midst of the seemingly commonplace, 
and Mr. Riley’s untarnished spirit of 
kindliness towards this great foolish 
distracted world. He would be tolerant 
and intensely human as they are, he 
would love his age as they do, but at 
the same time, if such a thing were not 
impossible, he would be horrified at the 
consuming greed which is the ruling 
passion in modern life, and he would 
be unconquerably possessed by a love of 
justice and goodness nowhere para- 
mount in the poetry of the day. 
Meanwhile our modern bard, of 
whom we expect so many impossible vir- 
tues, will not have a very encouraging 
progress toward recognition. If he 
have means at his disposal, he will have 
to face the many distractions which 
modern society can make so alluring; 
and if he have none, he will have to face 
the still less desirable fate of slow star- 
vation. For no man can serve two mis- 
tresses, and the muse will tolerate no 
rival near the throne. Her devotee 
must offer her a single-hearted service, 
and be content with a hod-carrier’s 
wage. He will have a taste for good 
books, good pictures, good music and 
all the charming refinements of the 
modern world, and yet he must be satis- 
fied to enjoy them only at rare inter- 
vals. He will need all the fortitude and 
cheerfulness of the poor. Indeed he 
will need more of those admirable quali- 
ties, since his appreciation is so keen for 
all that is beautiful and elegant in life. 
It may be contended that the finest 
achievements of art are born of dis- 
couragement and privation, but I must 
believe there is a limit to the beneficial 
influence of these severe conditions. A 
modicum of discouragement, a few 
years of privation, are probably whole- 
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some and tonic to the artistic temper. 
A lifetime of them seems more than is 
necessary. And we are always in dan- 
ger of having genius perish at our 
doors. However, perhaps it is better 
that one genius should perish than that 
a hundred mediocre sentimentalists 
should fill the world with babbling. 

But we must not leave our subject 
with so discouraging and petulant a 
thought. In all that I have said I 
have had in mind only the more serious 
aspects of poetry; but it is forever to 
be remembered that the fine arts were 
born from sheer exuberance of spirits, 
and can never flourish long in any 
dolorous mood. They are analogous 
to the play of animals and children; 
they indicate excess of happiness and 
effervescence of life; they mean always 
that some mortal had more joy than he 
could hold, and must find vent for it in 
expression. The fine arts are quite 
superfluous in any scheme of life which 
looks only to the maintenance of a bare 
subsistence; they could never spring 
from a condition of bleak, unmitigated 
slavery. There must be some elasticity 
of spirit, some freedom of mind and 
action, to support them. They must, 
in truth, echo the sorrows of the world; 
but far more must they embody its 
gladness, its strength, its loveliness, its 
confident and careless manhood. 

If the modern artist cannot have a 
good time living, he had better go out 
of business; success in art is not for 
him. If the modern poet cannot find 
a way to take life gaily, resourcefully, 
unquerulously, he had “better quench 
his songs. He must be poor spirited 
indeed, if in a time like this, so full of 
generosity, of confidence, of elation, he 
cannot find something to be happy 
about. He may have some difficulty in 
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meeting his obligations, but he should 
certainly be able to present a gentle 
and cheerful manliness to the world, 
and manage to participate in its gaiety. 
He must not be less a man than his 
struggling fellows, but more. .He 
must not be abashed or envious at any 
overabundance of worldly splendor, 
but exhibit a keen enjoyment of beauty 
and elegance and leisure, such as very 
few of our magnificent moderns can at- 
tain. He may sometimes think life is 
difficult, and poetry the most thankless 
of all pursuits; but he must still be 
glad to be alive, or no one will care 
whether he lives or not. Above all, he 
must see to it that no drop of the poison 
of ennui finds its way into his work. 
He must be so loyal to his beautiful art, 
that he will gladly keep it unimpaired 
by any chance misfortune of his own. 
However like a failure his own career 
may seem to him; however utterly he 
may lose at times the wholesome appe- 
tite for life, the longing for wisdom 
and beauty, the zest for achievement; 
however his spirit and flesh may fail 
before the mighty and_ inexorable 
enigma, he will still bear himself with 
courage before others, and look forth 
upon the confused concourse of life 
with an uncraven mind. So doing, he 
will utter no word of personal plaint, 
but carefully guard his poetry from 
the note of dejection. For he will per- 
ceive that his art is greater than him- 
self, and scrupulously embody in his 
work only his gladsome and encourag- 
ing experiences, letting his darker hours 
perish unrecorded. However bitter 


existence may taste to him personally, 
he surely cannot help seeing that in the 
long run, in the large account, life as a 
whole is desirable, and art as a whole is 


the reflection of its goodly joy. 














Nocturne 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


DISC of violet blue, 

Rimmed with a thorn of fire, 

The new-moon hangs in a sky of dew; 
And under the vines, where the sunset’s hue 
Seems turned to blossoms, first one, then two, 
Begins the crickets’ choir. 


Bright blurs of golden white, 

With points of pearly glimmer, 

The first stars wink in the web of night ; 

And through the garden the moths take flight, 
In the honeysuckle-colored light, 

Where the shadowy shrubs grow dimmer. 


Soft through the dim and dying eve, 

Sweet through the dusk and dew, 
Come, while the hours their witchcraft weave, 
Dim in the House of the Soul’s-sweet-leave, 
Here in the pale and perfumed eve, 

Here where I wait for you. 


A great, dark, radiant rose, 

Dripping with starry glower, 

Is the night, whose bosom overflows 

With balsam musk of the breeze that blows 
Into the heart,—as each one knows,— 

Of every nodding flower. 


A voice that sighs and sighs, 

Then whispers like a spirit, 

Is the wind, that kisses the drowsy eyes 
Of the primrose open, and, rocking, lies 
In the lily’s cradle, and soft unties 

The rosebud’s crimson near it. 


Sweet through the deep and dreaming night, 
Soft through the dark and dew, 

Come, where the moments their magic write, 

Deep in the Book of the Heart’s-delight, 

Here in the hushed and haunted night, 

Here where I wait for you. 
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BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 


HEN the thing was at its hot- 

test, I bolted. Tom, like the 

darling he is— Yes, you are, 
old fellow, you’re as precious to me as 
—as you are to the police—if they 
could only get their hands on you. 
Well, Tom drew off the crowd, having 
passed the old gentleman’s watch to me, 
and I made for the women’s rooms. 

The station was crowded, as it al- 
ways is in the afternoon, and in a min- 
ute I was strolling into the big, square 
room, saying slowly to myself to keep 
me steady, “ Nancy, you’re a college 
girl—just in from Bryn Mawr to meet 
your papa. Just see if your hat’s on 
straight.” 

I did, going up to the big glass and 
looking beyond my excited face to the 
room behind me. There sat the woman 
who can never nurse her baby except 
where everybody can see her, in a rail- 
road station. There was the woman 
who’s always hungry, nibbling choco- 
lates out of a box. And the woman 
fallen asleep, with her hat on the side, 
and hairpins dropping out of her hair. 
And the woman who’s beside herself 
with fear that she’ll miss her train. 
And the woman who is taking notes 
about the other women’s rigs. And— 

And I didn’t like the look of that 
man with the cap who opened the 
swinging door a bit and peeped in. 
The women’s waiting-room is no place 
for a man—nor for a girl who’s got 
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somebody else’s watch inside her waist. 
Luckily, my back was toward him, but 
just as the door swung back he might 
have caught the reflection of my face 
in a mirror hanging opposite to the big 
one. 

I retreated, going to an inner room 
where the ladies were having the maid 
brush their gowns, soiled from sub- 
urban travel and the dirty station. 

The deuce is in it the way women 
stare. I took off my hat and jacket 
for a reason to stay there, and hung 
them up as leisurely as I could. 

“ Nance,” I said, under my breath, 
to the alert-eyed, pug-nosed girl in the 
mirror, that gave a quick glance about 
the room as I bent to wash my hands, 
“women stare ’cause they’re women. 
There’s no meaning in their look. If 
they were men, now, you might 
twitter.” 

I smoothed my hair and reached out 
my hand to get my hat and jacket 
when— when— 

Oh, it was long; long enough to 
cover you from your chin to your heels. 
It was a dark, warm red, and it had a 
high collar of chinchilla that was fairly 
scrumptious. And just above it the 
hat hung, a red cloth toque caught 
up on the side with some of the same 
fur. 

The black maid misunderstood my 
involuntary gesture. I had all my best 
duds on, and when a lot of women stare 
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it makes the woman they stare at pea- 
cock naturally, and—and— well, ask 
Tom what he thinks of my style when 
I’m on parade. At any rate, it was 
the maid’s fault. She took down the 
coat and hat and held them for me as 
though they were mine. What could 
I do, ’cept just slip into the silk-lined 
beauty and set the toque on my head? 
The fool girl that owned them was hav- 
ing another maid mend a tear in her 
skirt, over in the corner ; the little place 
was crowded. Anyway, I had both the 
coat and hat on and was out into the 
big anteroom in a jiffy. 

What nearly wrecked me was the cut 
of that coat. It positively made me 
shiver with pleasure when I passed and 
saw myself in that long mirror. My, 
but I was great! The hang of that 
coat, the long, incurving sweep in the 
back, and the high fur collar up to 
one’s nose—even if it is a turned-up 
nose—oh! 

I stayed and looked a bit too long, 
for, just as I was pulling the flaring hat 
a bit over my face, the doors swung a 
bit, as an old lady came in, and there 
behind her was that same curious man’s 
face with the cap above it. 

Trapped? Me? Not much! I didn’t 
wait a minute, but threw the doors 
open with a gesture that might have 
belonged to the Queen of Spain. I al- 
most ran into his arms. He gave an 
exclamation. I looked him straight in 
the eyes, as I hooked the collar close to 
my throat, and swept past him. 

He weakened. That coat was too 
jolly much for him. It was for me, 
too. As I ran down the stairs, its in- 
fluence so worked on me that I didn’t 
know just what Vanderbilt I was. 

I got out on the sidewalk all right, 
and was just about to take a car when 
the turnstile swung ’round, and there 
was that same man with the cap. His 
face was a funny mixture of doubt and 
determination. But it meant the Cor- 
rection for me. 


The Bishop’s Carriage- 





“ Nance Olden, it’s over,” I said to 
myself. 

But it wasn’t. For it was then that 
I caught sight of the carriage. It was 
a fat, low, comfortable, elegant, sober 
carriage, wide and well-kept, with rub- 
ber-tired wheels. And the two heavy 
horses were fat and elegant and sober, 
too, and wide and well-kept. I didn’t 
know it was the Bishop’s then—I didn’t 
care whose it was. It was empty, and 
it was mine. I’d rather go to the Cor- 
rection,—being too young to get to the 
place you’re bound for, Tom Dorgan, 
—in it than in the patrol wagon. At 
any rate, it was all the chance I had. 

I slipped in, closing the door sharply 
behind me. The man on the box—he 
was wide and well-kept, too, and he was 
tired waiting, I suppose, for he con- 
tinued to doze gently, his high coach- 
man’s collar up over his ears. I cursed 
that collar that had prevented his hear- 
ing the door close, for then he might 
have driven off. 

But it was great inside; soft and 
warm, the cushions of dark plum, the 
seat wide and roomy, a church paper, 
some notes for the Bishop’s next ser- 
mon and a copy of “ Quo Vadis.” I 
just snuggled down, trust me. I leaned 
far back and lay low. When I did 
peek out the window, I saw the man 
with the brass buttons and the cap 
turning to go inside again. 

Victory! He had lost the scent. 
Who would look for Nancy Olden in 
the Bishop’s carriage? 

Now, you know how early I got up 
yesterday to catch the train so’s Tom 
and I could come in with the people and 
be naturally mingling with them? And 
you remember the dance the night be- 
fore? I hadn’t had more than three 
hours’ sleep, and the snug warmth of 
that coach was just nuts to me, afterthe 
freezing ride into town. I didn’t dare 
get out for fear of some other man in 
a cap and buttons somewhere on the 
lookout. I knew they couldn’t be on to 
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my hiding-place or they’d have nabbed 
me before this. After a bit I didn’t 
want to get out, I was so warm and 
comfortable—and elegant. Oh, Tom, 
you should have seen your Nance in 
that coat and in the Bishop’s carriage! 

First thing I knew, I was dreaming 
you and I were being married, and you 
had brass buttons all over you, and I 
had the cloak all right, but it was a 
wedding-dress, and the chinchilla was 
a wormy sort of orange blossoms, and 
—and I waked when the handle of the 
door turned and the Bishop got in. 

Asleep? That’s what. I’d actually 
been asleep. 

And what did I do now? 

That’s easy—fell asleep again. 
There wasn’t anything else to do. Not 
really asleep this time, you know; just, 
just asleep enough to be wide awake to 
any chance there was in it. 

The horses had started, and the car- 
riage was halfway across the street be- 
fore the Bishop noticed me. 

He was a little bishop, not big and 
fat and well-kept like the rig, but short 
and lean, with a little white beard and 
the softest eye—and the softest heart 
—and the softest head—just listen. 

“ Lord bless me! ” he exclaimed, hur- 
riedly putting on his spectacles, and 
looking about bewildered. 

I was slumbering sweetly in the cor- 
ner, but I could see between my lashes 
that he thought he’d jumped into some- 
body else’s carriage. 

The sight of his book and his papers 
comforted him, though and, before he 
could make a resolution, I let the jolt- 
ing of the carriage, as it crossed the car 
track throw me gently against him. 

“ Daddy,” I murmured, sleepily, let- 
ting my head rest on his little, prim 
shoulder. 

That comforted him, too. Hush 
your laughing, Tom Dorgan, I mean 
calling him daddy seemed to kind of 
take the cuss off the situation. 

“ My child,” he began, very gently. 
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“Oh, daddy,” I exclaimed, snug- 
gling down close to him, “ you kept me 
waiting so long I went to sleep. I 
thought you’d never come.” 

He put his arm about my shoulders 
ina fatherly way. You know, I found 
out later the Bishop never had had any 
children. I guess he thought he had 
one now. Such a simple, dear old soul! 
Just the same, Tom Dorgan, if he had 
been my father, I’d never be doing 
stunts with tipsy men’s watches for 
you; nor if I’d had any father. Now, 
don’t get mad. Think of the Bishop 
with his gentle, thin old arm about my 
shoulders, holding me for just a second 
as though I was his daughter! My, 
think of it! And me, Nance Olden, 
with that fat man’s watch in my waist 
and some girl’s beautiful long coat 
and hat on, with the chinchilla on 
them ! 

“'There’s some mistake, my little 
girl,” he said, shaking me gently to 
wake me up, for I was going to sleep 
again, he feared. 

“Oh, I knew you were kept at the 
office,” I interrupted, quickly. I pre- 
ferred to be further from the station 
with that girl’s red coat before I got 
out. “ We’ve missed our train, any- 
way, haven’t we? After this, daddy, 
dear, let’s not take this route. If we’d 
gone straight through on the one road, 
we wouldn’t have this drive across town 
every time. I was wondering, before 
I fell asleep, what in the world I’d do in 
this big city if you did’nt come.” 

He forgot to withdraw his arm, so 
occupied he was by my predicament. 

“What would you do, my child, if 
you had—had missed your—your 
father? ” 

Wasn’t it clumsy of him? He 
wanted to break it to me gently, and 
this was the best he could do. 

“ What would I do? ” I gasped, in- 
dignantly. “Why, daddy, imagine 
me alone, and—and without money! 
Why—why, how can you—” 
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“There! there!” he said, patting 
me soothingly on the shoulder. 

That baby of a bishop! The very 
thought of Nancy Olden out alone in 
the streets was too much for him. 

He had put his free hand into his 
pocket and he had just taken out a bill 
and was trying to plan a way to offer 
it to me and reveal the fact to poor, 
modest little Nance Olden that he was 
not her own daddy, when an awful 
thing happened. 

We had got up street as far as the 
opera-house, when we were caught in 
the jam of carriages in front; the last 
afternoon opera of the season was just 
over. I was so busy thinking what 
would be my next move that I didn’t 
notice much outside—and I didn’t want 
to move, Tom, not a bit. Playing the 
Bishop’s daughter in a trailing coat of 
red, trimmed with chinchilla, is just 
your Nancy’s graft. But the dear 
little bishop gave a jump that almost 
knocked the roof off the carriage, 
pulled his arm from behind me and 
dropped the ten-dollar bill he held as 
though it burned him. It fell in my 
lap. I jammed it into my coat pocket. 
Where is it now? Just you wait, Tom 
Dorgan, and you’ll find out. 

I followed the Bishop’s eyes. His 
face was scarlet now. Right next to 
our carriage—mine and the Bishop’s— 
there was another; not quite so fat and 
heavy and big, but smart, I tell you, 
with the silver harness jangling and the 
horses arching their backs under their 
blue cloth jackets monogrammed in 
leather. All the same, I couldn’t see 
anything to cause a loving father to 
let go his onliest daughter in such a 
hurry, till the old lady inside bent for- 
ward again and gave us another look. 

Her face told it then. It was a big, 
smooth face, with accordion-plaited 
chins. Her hair was white and her 
nose was curved, and the pearls in her 
big ears brought out every ugly spot 
on her face. Her lips were thin, and 


her neck, hung with diamonds, looked 
like a bed with bolsters and pillows 
piled high, and her eyes— Oh, Tom, 
her eyes! They were little and very 
gray,and they bored their way straight 
through the windows—hers and ours— 
and hit the Bishop plumb in the face. 

My, if I could only have laughed! 
The Bishop, the dear, prim little 
Bishop in his own carriage, with his 
arm about a young woman in red and 
chinchilla, offering her a bank-note, 
and Mrs. Dowager Diamonds, her eyes 
popping out of her head at the sight, 
and she one of the lady pillars of his 
church—oh, Tom! It took all of this 
to make that poor innocent next to me 
realize how he looked in her eyes. 

But you see it was over in a minute. 
The carriage wheels were unlocked, 
and the blue coupé went whirling away, 
and we in the plum-cushioned carriage 
followed slowly. 

I decided that I’d had enough. Now 
and here in the middle of all these car- 
riages was a bully good time and place 
for me to get away. I turned to the 
Bishop. He was blushing like a boy. 
I blushed, too. Yes, I did, Tom Dor- 
gan, but it was because I was bursting 
with laughter. 

“Oh, dear!” I exclaimed, in sudden 
dismay. “ You’re not my father.” 

“* No—no, my dear, I—I’m not,” he 
stammered, his face purple now with 
embarrassment. “I was just trying to 
tell you, you poor little girl, of your 
mistake and planning a way to help 
you, when—” 

He made a gesture of despair toward 
the side where the coupé had been. 

I covered my face with my hands, 
and shrinking over into the corner, I 
cried: “Let me out! Let me out! 
You’re not my father. Oh, let me 
out!” 

“Why, certainly, child. But I’m 
old enough, surely, to be, and I wish— 
I wish I were.” 

“You do!” 
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The dignity and tenderness and 
courtesy in his voice sort of sobered me. 
But all at once I remembered the face 
of Mrs. Dowager Diamonds, and I 
understood. 

“ Oh, because of her,” I said, smil- 
ing and pointing to the side where the 
coupé had been. 

My, but it was a rotten bad move! I 
ought to have been strapped for it. 
Oh, Tom, Tom, it takes more’n a red 
coat with chinchilla to make a black- 
hearted thing like me into the girl he 
thought I was. 

He stiffened and sat up like a prim 
little schoolboy, his soft eyes hurt like 
a dog’s that’s been wounded. 

I won’t tell you what I did then. 
No, I won’t. And you won’t under- 
stand, but just that minute I cared 
more for what he thought of me than 
whether I got to the Correction or any- 
where else. 

It made us friends in a minute, and 
when he stopped the carriage to let me 
out, my hand was still in his. But I 
wouldn’t go. I’d made up my mind to 
see him out of his part of the scrape, 
and first thing you know we were driv- 
ing up toward the Square, if you 
please, to Mrs. Dowager Diamonds’ 
house. 

He thought it was his scheme, the 
poor lamb, to put me in her charge till 
my lost daddy could send for me. 
He’d no more idea that I was steering 
him toward her, that he was doing the 
only thing possible, the only square 
thing by his reputation, than he had 
that Nance Olden had been raised by 
the Cruelty, and then flung herself 
away on the first handsome Irish boy 
she met. 

That'll do, Tom. 

Girls, if you could have seen Mrs. 
Dowager Diamonds’ face when she 
came down the stairs, the Bishop’s card 
in her hand, and into the gorgeous par- 
lor, it’d have been as good as a front 
seat at the show. 
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She was mad, and she was curious, 
and she was amazed, and she was dis- 
armed ; for the very nerve of his bring- 
ing me to her staggered her so that 
she could hardly believe she’d seen what 
she had. 

‘“* My dear Mrs. Ramsay,” he began, 
confused a bit again by his remem- 
brance of how her face had looked 
fifteen minutes before, “ I bring to you 
an unfortunate child, who mistook my 
carriage for her father’s this afternoon 
at the station. She is a college girl, a 
stranger in town, and till her father 
claims her—” 

Oh, the baby! the baby! She was 
stiffening like a rod before his very 
eyes. How did his words explain his 
having his arm round the unfortunate 
child? His conscience was so clean 
that the dear little man actually over- 
looked the fact that it wasn’t my pres- 
ence in the carriage, but his conduct 
there that had excited Mrs. Dowager 
Diamonds. 

And didn’t the story sound thin? I 
tell you, Tom, when it comes to lying 
to a woman you’ve got to think up 
something stronger than it takes to 
make a man believe in you—if you 
happen to be female yourself. 

I didn’t wait for him to finish, but 
waltzed right in. I danced right up to 
that side of beef with the diamonds 
still on it, and flinging my arms about 
her, turned a coy eye on the Bishop. 

“You said your wife was out of 
town, daddy,” I cried, gayly. ‘“ Have 
you got another wife besides mummy?” 

The poor Bishop! Do you think he 
tumbled? Not a bit—not a bit. He 
sat there gasping like a fish, and Mrs. 
Dowager Diamonds, surprised by my 
sudden attack, stood bolt upright, 
about as pleasant to hug as—as you 
are, Tom, when you’re jealous. 

The trouble with the Bishop’s set is 
that it’s deadly slow. Now, if I had 
really been the Bishop’s daughter— all 
right, I'll go on, 
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“Oh, mummy,” I went on, quickly. 
You know how I said it, Tom, the way 
I told you after that last row that Dan 
Christensen wasn’t near so good-look- 
ing as you—remember? “Oh, mum- 
my, you don’t know how good it feels 
to get home. Out there at that awful 
college, studying and studying and 
studying, sometimes I thought I’d lose 
my senses. There’s a girl out there 
now suffering from nervous prostra- 
tion. She worked so hard preparing 
for the mid-year’s. What’s her name? 
I can’t think—I can’t think, my head’s 
so tired. But it sounds like mine, a 
lot like mine. Once—I think it was 
yesterday—I thought it was mine, and 
I made up my mind suddenly to come 
right home and bring it with me. But 
it can’t be mine, can it? It can’t be 
my name she’s got. It can’t be, mum- 
my, say it can’t, say it can’t!” 

Tom, I ought to have gone on the 
stage. I’ll go yet, when you’re sent up 
some day. Yes, I will. You'll be 
where you can’t stop me. 

I couldn’t see the Bishop, but the 
dowager—oh, I’d got her. Not so bad 
an old body, either, if you only take 
her the right way. First, she was 
suspicious, and then she was scared. 
And then, bit by bit, the stiffness 
melted out of her, her arms came up 
about me, and there I was, lying all 
comfy, with the diamonds on her neck 
boring rosettes in my cheeks, and she a 
sniffing over me and patting me and 
telling me not to get excited, that it 
was all right, and now I was home 
mummy would take care of me, she 
would, that she would. 

She did. She got me on to a lounge, 
soft as—as marshmallows, and she 
piled one silk pillow after another be- 
hind my back. 

“Come, dear, let me help you off 
with your coat,” she cooed, bending 
over me. 

“Oh, mummy, it’s so cold! Can’t I 
please keep it on?” 
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To let that coat off me was to give 
the whole thing away. My rig under- 
neath, though good enough for your 
girl, Tom, on a holiday, wasn’t just 
what they wear in the Square. And, 
d’ye know, you'll say it’s silly, but I 
had a conviction that with that coat I 
should say goodby to the nerve I’d had 
since I got into the Bishop’s carriage; 
and from there into society. I let her 
take the hat, though, and I could see 
by the way she handled it that it was 
all right; the thing; her kind, you 
know. Oh, the girl I got it from had 
good taste, all right. 

I closed my eyes for a moment as I 
lay there and she stood stroking my 
hair. She must have thought Id 
fallen asleep, for she turned to the 
Bishop, and holding out her hand, she 
said, softly: 

** My dear, dear Bishop, you are the 
best-hearted, the saintliest man on 
earth. Because you are so beautifully 
clean-souled yourself, you must pardon 
me. I am ashamed to say it, but I 
shall have no rest till I do. When I 
saw you in the carriage down-town, 
with that poor, demented child, I 
thought, for just a moment—oh, can 
you forgive me? It shows what an evil 
mind I have. But you, who know so 
well what Edward is, what my life has 
been with him, will see how much reason 
I have to be suspicious of all men!” 

I shook, I laughed so hard. What a 
corker her Edward must be! See, Tom, 
poor old Mrs. Dowager up in the 
Square having the same devil’s luck 
with her man as Molly Elliott down in 
the Alley has with hers. I wonder if 
you’re all alike. No, for there’s the 
Bishop. He had taken her hand sym- 
pathizingly, forgivingly, but his 
silence made me curious. I knew he 
wouldn’t let the old lady believe for a 
moment I was luny, if once he could 
be sure himself that I wasn’t. You lie, 
Tom Dorgan, he wouldn’t! Well— 
But the poor baby, how could he ex- 
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pect to see through a game that had 
caught the dowager herself? Still, I 
could hear him walking softly toward 
me, and I felt him looking keenly down 
at me long before I opened my eyes. 

When. I did, you should have seen 
him jump. Guilty, he felt. I could see 
the blood rush up under his clear, thin 
old skin, soft as a baby’s, to find him- 
self caught trying to spy out my secret. 

I just looked, big-eyed, up at him. 
You know; like Molly’s kid does, when 
he wakes. I looked a long, long time, 
as though I was puzzled. 

“ Daddy,” I said, slowly, sitting up. 
“ You— you are my daddy, ain’t your” 

** Yes—yes, of course.” It was the 
dowager who got between him and me, 
hinting heavily at him with nods and 
frowns. But the dear old fellow only 
got pinker in the effort to look a lie and 
not say it. Still, he looked relieved. 
Evidently, he thought I was luny all 
right, but that I had lucid intervals. I 
heard him whisper something like this 
to the dowager just before the maid 
came in with tea for me. 

Yes, Tom Dorgan, tea for Nancy 
Olden off a silver salver, out of a cup 
like a painted eggshell. My, but that 
almost floored me! I was afraid I'd 
give myself dead away with all those 
little jars and jugs. So I said I 
wasn’t hungry, though Lord knows, I 
hadn’t had anything to eat since early 
morning. But the dowager sent the 
maid away and took the tray herself, 
operating all the jugs and pots for me, 
and then tried to feed me the tea. She 
was about as handy as Molly’s little 
sister is with the baby—but I allowed 
myself to be coaxed, and drank it down. 

Tea, Tom Dorgan. Ever taste tea? 
If you knew how to behave yourself in 
polite society, I’d give you a card to 
my friend, the dowager, up in the 
Square. 

How to get away! That was the 
thing that worried me. I’d just made 
up my mind to have a lucid interval, 
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when cr-creak, the front door opened, 
and in walked— 

Tom, you’re mighty cute—so cute 
you’ll land us both behind bars some 
day—but you can’t guess who came in 
on our little family party. Yes—oh, 
yes, you’ve met him. 

Well, the old duffer whose watch was 
ticking inside my waist that very min- 
ute! Yes, sir, the same red-faced, big- 
necked fellow we’d spied getting full 
at the little station in the country. 
Only, he was a bit mellower than when 
you grabbed his chain. Well, he was 
Edward. 

I almost dropped the cup when I saw 
him. The dowager took it from me, 
saying: “ There, dear, don’t be nerv- 
ous. It’s only—only—” 

She got lost. It couldn’t be my 
daddy—the Bishop was that. But it 
was her husband, so who could it be? 

“Evening, Bishop. Hello, Henri- 
etta, back so soon from the opera? ” 
roared Edward, in a big, husky voice. 
He’d had more since we saw him, but 
he walked straight as the Bishop him- 
self, and he’s a dear, little ramrod. 
* Ah! ”—his eyes lit up at sight of me. 
“ Ah, Miss—Miss— Of course, I’ve 
met the young lady, Henrietta, but 
hang me if I haven’t forgotten her 
name.” 

* Miss— Miss Murieson,” lied the old 
lady, glibly. “ A—a relative.” 

“ Why, mummy!” I said, reproach- 
fully. 

“There—there. It’s only a joke. 
Isn’t it a joke, Edward?” she de- 
manded, laughing uneasily. 

“* Joke? ” he repeated, with a hearty 
bellow of laughter. “ Best kind of a 
joke, I call it, to find as pretty a girl 
right in your own house, eh, Bishop? ” 

“Why does he call my father 
Bishop, mummy? ” 

I couldn’t help it. The fun of listen- 
ing to the dowager lie and knowing the 
Bishop beside himself with the pain of 
deception was too much for me. I 
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could see she didn’t dare trust her Ed- 
ward with my sad story. 

“Ho! ho! The Bishop—that’s 
good. No, my dear Miss Murieson, if 
this lady’s your mother, why, I must 
be—at least, I ought to be, your 
father. As such, I’m going to have all 
the privileges of a parent—bless me, if 
I ain’t.” 

I don’t suppose he’d have done it if 
he’d been sober, but there’s no telling, 
when you remember the reputation the 
dowager had given him. But he’d got 
no further than to put his arm around 
me when both the Bishop and the dow- 
ager flew to the rescue. My, but they 
were shocked! I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what they’d have done if Edward 
had happened to see the Bishop in the 
same sort of tableau earlier in the 
afternoon. 

But I got a lucid interval just then, 
and distracted their attention. I stood 
for a moment, my head bent as though 
I was thinking deeply. 

“T think I'll go now,” I said, at 
length. “I—I don’t understand 
exactly how I got here,” I went on, 
looking from the Bishop to the dow- 
ager and back again, “ or how I hap- 
pened to miss my father. I’m ever— 
so much obliged to you, and if you will 
give me my hat, I’ll take the next train 
back to college.” 

* You'll do nothing of the sort,” 
said the dowager, promptly. “ My 
dear, you’re a sweet girl that’s been 
studying too hard. You must go to 
my room and rest—” 

* And stay for dinner. Don’t you 
care. Sometimes I don’t know how I 
get here myself.” Edward winked 
jovially. 

Well, I did. While the dowager’s 
back was turned, I gave him the littlest 
one, in return for his. It made him 
drunker than ever. 

‘I think,” said the Bishop, grimly, 
with a significant glance at the dow- 
ager, as he turned just then and saw 
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the old cock ogling me, “the young 
lady is wiser than we. I'll take her to 
the station—” 

The station! Ugh! Not Nance 
Olden, with the red coat still on. 

“Impossible, my dear Bishop,” in- 
terrupted the dowager. “ She can’t be 
permitted to go back on the train 
alone.” 

“Why, Miss—Miss Murieson, I'll 
see you back all the way to the college 
door. Not at all, not at all. Charmed. 
First, we’ll have dinner—or, first I'll 
telephone out there and tell ’em you’re 
with us, so that if there’s any rule or 
anything of that sort—” 

The telephone! This wretched Ed- 
ward with half his wits gave me more 
trouble than the Bishop and the dow- 
ager put together. She jumped at the 
idea, and left the room, only to come 
back again to whisper to me: 

“What name, my dear?” 

“What name? What name? ” I re- 
peated, blankly. What name, indeed. 
I wonder how “ Nance Olden” would 
have done. 

“Don’t hurry, dear, don’t perplex 
yourself,” she whispered, anxiously, 
noting my bewilderment. ‘ There’s 
plenty of time, and it makes no differ- 
ence—not a particle, really.” 

I put my hand to my head. 

“TI can’t think—I can’t think. 
There’s one girl has nervous prostra- 
tion, and her name’s got mixed with 
mine, and I can’t—” 

“ Hush, hush! Never mind. You 
shall come and lie down in my room. 
You'll stay with us to-night, anyway, 
and we'll have a doctor in, Bishop.” 

“ That’s right,” assented the Bishop. 
“Tl go get him myself.” 

“ You—you’re not going!” I cried, 


in dismay. It was real. I hated to 
see him go. 
** Nonsense—’phone.” It was Ed- 


ward, who went himself to the telephone 
for the doctor, and I saw my time get- 
ting short. 
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But the Bishop had to go, anyway. 
He looked out at his horses shivering 
in front of the house, and the sight 
hurried him. 

“My child,” he said, taking my 
hand, “ just let Mrs. Ramsay take care 
of you to-night. Don’t bother about 
anything, but just rest. I'll see you in 
the morning,” he went on, noticing that 
I kind of clung to him. Well, I did. 
“ Can’t you remember what I said to 
you in the carriage—that I wished you 
were my daughter. I wish you were, 
indeed I do, and that I could take you 
home with me and keep you, child.” 

“ Then—to-night—if—when you 
pray—will you pray for me as if I was 
—your own daughter? ” 

Tom Dorgan, you think no prayers 
but a priest’s are any good, you 
bigoted, snickering Catholic! I tell you 
if some day I cut loose from you and 
start in over again, it’ll be the Bishop’s 
prayers that'll do it. 

The dowager and I passed Edward 
in the hall. He gave me a look behind 
her back, and I gave him one to match 
it. Just practice, you know, Tom. A 
girl can never know when she’! want to 
be expert in these things. 

She made me lie down on a couch 
while she turned the lamp low, and then 
left me alone in a big palace of a bed- 
room filled with things. And I wanted 
everything I saw. If I could, I’d have 
lifted everything in sight. 

But every minute brought that doc- 
tor nearer. Soon as I could be really 
sure she was gone, I got up and hurry- 
ing to the long French windows that 
opened on the great stone piazza, I un- 
fastened them quietly, and inch by inch 
I pushed them open. 

There within ten feet of me stood 
Edward. No escape that way. He 
saw me, and was tiptoeing heavily to- 
ward me, when I heard the door click 
behind me, and in walked the dowager 
back again. 


I flew to her. “I thought I heard 
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some one out there,” I said. “It 
frightened me so that I got up to look. 
Nobody could be out there, could 
they?” 

She walked to the window and put 
her head out. Her lips tightened 
grimly. “No, nobody could be out 
there,” she said, breathing hard, “ but 
you might get nervous just thinking 
there might be. We’ll go to a room 
upstairs.” 

And go we did, in spite of all I could 
plead about feeling well enough now to 
go alone and all the rest of it. How 
was I to get out of a second or third- 
story window? 

I began to think about the Correc- 
tion again as I followed her upstairs, 
and after she’d left me I just sat wait- 
ing for the doctor to come and send me 
there. I didn’t much care, till I re- 
membered the Bishop. I could almost 
see his face as it would look when he’d 
be called to testify against me. 

No, I couldn’t bear that ; not without 
a fight anyway. It was for him I’d 
got into this part of the scrape. I'd 
get out of it so’s he shouldn’t know how 
bad a thing a girl can be. 

While I lay thinking it over, the 
same maid that had brought me the tea 
came in. She was an ugly, thin little 
thing. If she’s a sample of the maids 
in that house, the lot of them would 
take the kink out of your pretty hair, 
Thomas J. Dorgan, Esquire, late of the 
House of Refuge and soon of Moya- 
mensing. Don’t throw things. People 
in my set, mine and the dowager’s, 
don’t. 

She had been sent to help me un- 
dress, she said, and make myself com- 
fortable. The doctor lived just around 
the corner and would be in in a minute. 

Phew! She wasn’t very promising, 
but she was my only chance. I took 
her. 

“T really don’t need any help, thank 
you, Norah,” I said, chipper as a spar- 
row, and remembering the name the 
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dowager had called her by. “ Aunt 
Henrietta is too fussy, don’t you 
think? Oh, of course, you won’t say a 
word against her. She told me the 
other day that she’d never had a maid 
so sensible and quick-witted, too, as her 
Norah. Do you know, I’ve a mind to 
play a joke on the doctor when he 
comes? You'll help me, won’t you? 
Oh, I know you will!” Suddenly I 
remembered the Bishop’s bill. I took 
it out of my pocket. Yep, Tom, that’s 
where it went. I had to choose between 
giving that skinny maid the biggest 
tip she ever got in her life—or Nance 
Olden to the Correction. 

You needn’t swear, Tom Dorgan. I 
fancy if I’d got there, you’d got worse. 
No, you bully, you know I wouldn’t 
tell; but the police sort of know how to 
pair our kind. 

In her cap and apron, I let the doc- 
tor in and myself out. And I don’t 
regret a thing up there in the Square 
except that lovely red coat with the 
high collar and the hat with the fur on 
it. DI’d give— Tom, get me a coat 
like that and I’ll marry you for life. 

No, there’s one thing I could do 
better if it was to be done over again. 
I could make that dear little old Bishop 
wish harder I’d been his daughter. 

What am I mooning about? Oh— 
nothing. There’s the watch—Ed- 
ward’s watch. Take it. 


II 


Yes, empty-handed, Tom Dorgan. 
And I can’t honestly say I didn’t have 
the chance, but—if my hands are 
empty my head is full. 

Listen. 

There’s a girl I know with short 
brown hair, a turned-up nose and gray 
eyes, rather far apart. You know her, 
too? Well, she can’t help that. 

But this girl—oh, she makes such a 
pretty boy! And the ladies at the hotel 
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over in Brooklyn, they just dote on her 
when she’s not only a boy but a bell- 
boy. Her name may be Nancy when 
she’s in petticoats, but in trousers she’s 
Nathaniel—in short, Nat. 

Now, Nat, in blue and buttons, with 
his nails kept better than most boys’, 
with his curly hair parted in the middle, 
and with a gentle tang to his voice that 
makes him almost girlish—who would 
suspect Nat of having a stolen pass-key 
in his pocket and a pretty fair knowl- 
edge of the contents of almost every 
top bureau drawer in the hotel? 

Not Mrs. Sarah Kingdon, a widow 
just arrived from Philadelphia, and 
desperately gone on young Mr. George 
Moriway, also fresh from Philadelphia 
and also desperately gone on Mrs. 
Kingdon’s— money. 

The tips that lady gave the bad boy 
Nat! I knew I couldn’t make you be- 
lieve it any other way; that’s why I 
passed ’em on to you, Tommy-boy. 

The hotel woman, you know, girls, is 
a hotel woman because she isn’t fit to be 
anything else. She’s lazy and selfish 
and little, and she’s shifted all her 
legitimate cares on to the proprietor’s 
shoulders. She actually—you can 
understand and share my indignation, 
can’t you, Tom, as you’ve shared other 


. things?—she even gives over her black 


tin box full of valuables to the hotei 
clerk to put in the safe; the coward! 
But her vanity—ah, there’s where we 
get her, such speculators as you and 
myself. She’s got to outshine the 
woman who sits at the next table, and 
so she borrows back her diamonds, 
wears ’em like the peacock she is, and 
trembles till they’re back in the safe 
again. 

In the meantime she locks them up 
in the tin box which she puts in her top 
bureau drawer, hides the key, forgets 
where she hid it and—oh, Tom! after 
searching for it for hours and making 
herself sick with anxiety, she ties up 
her head in a wet handkerchief with 
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vinegar on it and—rings the bell for 
the bell-boy! 

He comes. 

As I said, he’s a prompt, gentle little 
bell-boy, slight, looks rather young for 
his job, but that very youth and inno- 
cence of his make him such a fellow to 
trust! 

“Nat,” says Mrs. Kingdon, tear- 
fully pressing half a dollar in the nice 
lad’s hand, “ I—I’ve lost something 
and I want you to—to help me find it.” 

“ Yes’m,” says Nat. He’s the soul 
of politeness. 

“It must be here—it must be in this 
room,” says the lady, getting wild with 
the terror of losing. “ I’m sure—posi- 
tive—that I went straight to the shoe- 
bag and slipped it in there. And now I 
can’t find it, and I must have it before 
I go out this afternoon for—for a very 
special reason. My daughter Evelyn 
will be home to-morrow and—why 
don’t you look for it? ” 

“ What is it, ma’am? ” 

“T told you once. My key—a little 
flat key that locks—a box I’ve got,” 
she finishes distrustfully. 

“ Have you looked in the shoe-bag, 
ma’am? ” 

“ Why of course I have, you little 
stupid. I want you to hunt other 
places where I can’t easily get. There 
are other places I might have put it, 
but I’m positive it was in the shoe-bag.” 

Well, I looked for that key. Where? 
Where not? I looked under the rub- 
bish, in the waste-paper basket; Mrs. 
Kingdon often fooled thieves by drop- 
ping it there. I pulled up the corner 
of the carpet and looked there—it was 
loose, it had often been used for a hid- 
ing-place. I looked in Miss Evelyn’s 
boot and her ribbon box. I emptied 
Mrs. Kingdon’s full powder box. I 
climbed ladders and felt along cornices. 
I looked through the pockets of Mrs. 
Kingdon’s gowns—a clever bell-boy it 
takes to find a woman’s pocket, but 
even the real masculine ones among ’em 
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are half feminine; they’ve had so much 
to do with women. 

I rummaged through her writing- 
desk, and, in searching a gold-cornered 
pad, found a note from Moriway hid- 
den under the corner. I hid it again 
carefully—in my coat pocket. A love 
letter from Moriway, to a woman 
twenty years older than himself— 
*tain’t a bad lay, Tom Dorgan, but you 
needn’t try it. 

At first she watched every move I 
made, but later as her headache grew 
worse, she got desperate. So then I 
put my hand down into the shoe-bag 
and found the key, where it had slipped 
under a fold of cloth. 

Do you suppose that woman was 
grateful? She snatched it from me. 

“I knew it was there. I told you it 
was there. If you’d had any sense 
you’d have looked there first. The boys 
in this hotel are so stupid.” 

“ 'That’s all, ma’am? ” 

She nodded. She was fitting the key 
into the black box she’d taken from the 
top drawer. Nat had got to the out- 
side door when he heard her come 
shrieking after him. 

“ Nat—Nat—come back! My dia- 
monds—they’re not here. I know I put 
them back last night—I’m positive. I 
could swear to it. I can see myself 
putting them in the chamois bag, and 
—oh, my God, where can they be! 
This time they’re gone!” 

Nat could have told her—but what’s 
the use. He felt she’d only lose ’em 
again if she had ’em. So he let them 
lie snugly in his trousers’ pocket— 
where he had put the chamois bag, 
when his eyes lit on it, under the corner 
of the carpet. He might have passed 
it over to her then, but you see, Tom, 
she hadn’t told him to look for a bag; 
it was a key she wanted. Bell-boys are 
so stupid. 

This time she followed his every step. 
He could not put his hand on the small- 
est thing without rousing her suspicion. 
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If he hesitated, she scolded. If he 
hurried, she fumed. Most unjust I call 
it, because he had no thought of steal- 
ing— just then. 

** Come,” she said at last, “ we'll go 
down and report it at the desk.” 

“ Hadn’t I better wait here, ma’am, 
and look again? ” 

She looked sharply at him. “ No, 
you’d better do just as I tell you.” 

So down we went. And met Mr. 
Moriway there. She’d telephoned him. 
The chambermaid was called, the 
housekeeper, the electrical engineer 
who’d been fixing bells that morning, 
and as I said, a bell-boy named Nat, 
who told how he’d just come on duty 
when Mrs. Kingdon’s bell rang, found 
her key and returned it to her, and was 
out of the room when she unlocked the 
box. That was all he knew. 

“Ts he telling the truth? ” Moriway 
asked Mrs. Kingdon. 

** Ye—es, I guess he is, but where are 
the diamonds? We must have them— 
you know—to-day, George,” she whis- 
pered. And then she turned and went 
upstairs, leaving Moriway to do the 
rest. 

“There’s only one thing to do 
major,” he said to the proprietor. 
“ Search ’em all and then—” 

“Search me? It’s an outrage!” 
cried the housekeeper. 

“Search me if ye loike,” growled 
McCarthy resentfully. “Oi wasn’t 
there but a minute; the lady herself can 
tell ye that.” 

Katie, the chambermaid, flushed 
painfully, and there were indignant 
tears in her eyes, which, I'll tell you in 
confidence, made a girl named Nancy 
uncomfortable. 

But the boy Nat, knowing that all 
bell-boys have no rights, said nothing. 
But he thought. He thought, Tom 
Dorgan, a lot of things and a long way 
ahead. 

The peppery old major marched us 
all off to his private office. 
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Not much, girls, it hadn’t come. For 
suddenly the annunciator rang out. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Nat 
looked at the bell-boy’s bench. It was 
empty. There was to be a ball that 
night, and the bells were going it over 
all the place. 

“Number Twenty-one! ” 
the clerk at the desk. 

But Number Twenty-one didn’t 
budge. His heart was beating likeaham- 
mer, and the ting—ng—ng of that bell 
calling him rang in his head like a song. 

“ Number Twenty-one!” yelled the 
clerk. 

Oh, he’s got a devil of a temper, has 
that clerk. Some day, Tom, when you 
love me very much, go up to the hotel 
and break his face for me. 

* You!—boy—confound you, ‘can’t 
you hear!” he shouted. 

That time he caught the major’s ear 
—the one that wasn’t deaf. He looked 
from Powers’ black face to the bench 
and then to me. And all the time the 
bell kept ringing like mad. 

“Git!” he said to the boy. “ And 
come back in a hurry.” 

Number Twenty-one got—but leis- 
urely. It wouldn’t do for a bell-boy to 
hurry, particularly when he had such 
good cause. 

Oh, girls, those stone stairs, the serv- 
ants’ stairs at the St. James! They’re 
fierce. I tell you, Mag, scrubbing the 
floors at the Cruelty ain’t so bad. But 
this time I was jolly glad bell-boys 
weren’t allowed in the elevator. For 
there were those diamonds in my pants 
pocket, and I must get rid of ’em be- 
fore I got down to the office again. So 
I climbed those stairs, and every step I 
took my eye was searching for a hid- 
ing-place. I could have pitched the 


shouted 


little bag out of a window, but Nancy 
Olden wasn’t throwing diamonds to the 
birds, any more than Mag here is likely 
to cut off the braids of red hair we used 
to play horse with when we drove her 
about the Cruelty yard. 














One flight. 

No chance. 

Another. 

Everything bare as stone and soap 
could keep it. 

The third flight—my knees began to 
tremble, and not with climbing. The 
call came from this floor. But I ran up 
a fourth just on the chance, and there 
in a corner was a fire hatchet strapped 
to the wall. Behind that hatchet Mrs. 
Kingdon’s diamonds might lie snug till 
evening. I put the ends of my fingers 
first in the little crack to make sure the 
little bag wouldn’t drop to the floor, 
and then dived into my pocket and— 

And there behind me, stealthily com- 
ing up the last turn of the stairs was 
Mr. George Moriway! 

Don’t you hate a soft-walking man, 
Mag? That cute fellow was cuter than 
the old major himself, and had fol- 
lowed me every inch of the way. 

“ There’s something loose with this 
hatchet, sir,” I said innocently looking 
down at him. 

“Oh, there is? What an observing 
little fellow you are! Never mind the 
hatchet; just tell me what number you 
were sent to answer.” 

“ Number? ” I repeated, as though 
I couldn’t see why he wanted to know. 
“ Why—431.” 

* Not much, my boy—331.” 

*“*Scuse me, sir, ain’t you mis- 
taken? ” 

He looked at me for full a minute. 
I stared him straight in the eye. A 
nasty eye he’s got—black and blood- 
shot and cold and full of suspicion. 
But it wavered a bit at the end. 

“ T may be,” he said slowly, “ but not 
about the number. Just you turn 
around and get down to 331.” 

“ All right, sir. Thank you very 


much. It might have got ‘me in 
trouble. The ladies are so particular 
about having the bells answered 
quick—” 


“T guess you'll get in trouble all 
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right,” he said and stood watching— 
from where he stood he could watch me 
every inch of the way—till I got to 
331, at the end of the hall, Mrs. King- 
don’s door. 

And the goods still on me, Tom, 
mind that. 

My, but Mrs. Kingdon was wrathy 
when she saw me. 

“Why did they send you?” she 
cried. ‘‘ Why did you keep me wait- 
ing so long? I want a chambermaid. 
I’ve rung a dozen times. The whole 
place is crazy about that old ball to- 
night, and no one can get decent atten- 
tion.” 

* Can’t 
ma’am ?”” 
that door. 

* No,” she snapped. “I don’t want 
a boy to fasten my dress in the back—” 

“We often do, ma’am,”’ I said 
softly. 

“You do? Well—” 

* Yes’m.” I breathed again. 

** Well—it’s indecent. Go down and 
send me a maid.” 

She was just closing the door in my 
face—and Moriway waiting for me to 
watch me down again. 

“ Mrs. Kingdon—” 

* Well, what do you want? ” 

* T want to tell you that when I get 
down to the office they’ll search me.” 

She looked at me amazed. 

“ And—there’s something in my 
pocket I—you wouldn’t like them to 
find.” 

* What in the world—my diamonds! 
You did take them, you little wretch? ” 

She caught hold of my coat. But 
Lordy, I didn’t want to get away a 
little bit. I let her pull me in, and 
then I backed up against the door and 
shut it. 

“ Diamonds! Oh no, ma’am. I hope 
I’m not a thief. But—but it was 
something you dropped—this.” 

I fished Moriway’s letter out of my 
pocket and handed it to her. 


I do what you want, 
I just yearned to get inside 
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The poor old lady! Being a bell- 
boy you know just how old ladies really 
are. This one at evening, after her 
face had been massaged for an hour, 
and the manicure girl and the hair- 
dresser had gone, wasn’t so bad. But 
to-day, with the marks of the morning’s 
tears on her agitated face, with the 
blood pounding up to her temples 
where the hair was thin and gray— 
Tom Dorgan, if I’m a vain old fool 
like that when I’m three times as old as 
I am, just tie a stone around my neck 
and take me down and drop me into the 
nearest water, won’t you? 

“You abominable little wretch!” 
she sobbed. “I suppose you’ve told 
everybody in the office.” 

“ How could I, ma’am? ” 

“ How could you?” She looked up, 
the tears on her flabby, flushed cheek. 

* T didn’t know myself. I can’t read 
writing—” 

It was thin, but she wanted to be- 
lieve it. 

She could have taken me in her arms 
she was sohappy. “ There! There!” 
she patted my shoulder and gave me a 
dollar bill. “I was a bit hasty, Nat. 
It’s only a—a little business matter 
that Mr. Moriway’s attending to for 
me. We—we'll finish it up this after- 
noon. I shouldn’t like Miss Kingdon 
to know of it, because—because I— 
never like to worry her about business, 
you know. So don’t mention it when 
she comes to-morrow.” 

*No’m. Shall I fasten your dress?” 
I simply had to stay in that room till 
I could get rid of those diamonds. 

With a faded old blush—the nicest 
thing about her I’d ever seen—she 
turned her back. 

“ Tt’s dark to-day, ma’am,” I coaxed. 
“Would you mind coming nearer the 
window? ” 

No, she wouldn’t mind. She backed 
up to the corner like a gentle little 
lamb. While I hooked with one hand, 
I dropped the little bag where the car- 
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pet was still turned up, and with the 
toe of my shoe spread it flat again. 

“ You’re real handy for a boy,” she 
said pleased. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” I answered, 
pleased myself. 

Moriway was still watching me, of 
course, when I came out, but I ran 
downstairs, he following close, and 
when the major got hold of me, I 
pulled my pockets inside out like a little 
man. 

Moriway was there at the time. I 
knew he wasn’t convinced. But he 
couldn’t watch a bell-boy all day long, 
and the moment I was sure his eyes 
were off me I was ready to get those 
diamonds back again. 

But not a call came all that after- 
noon from the west side of the house, 
except the call of those pretty, precious 
things snug under the carpet calling, 
calling to me to just come and get them 
and drop bell-boying for good. 

At last I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. There’s only one thing to do 
when your chance won’t come to you; 
that is, to go to it. At about four 
o’clock I lit out, climbed to the second 
story and there—Mag, I always was 
the luckiest girl at the Cruelty, wasn’t 
I? Well, there was suite 231 all torn 
up, plumbers and painters in there, and 
nothing in the world to prevent a boy’s 
skinning through when no one was 
watching, out of the window and up the 
fire-escape. 

Just outside of Mrs. Kingdon’s win- 
dow I lay still a minute. I had seen her 
and Moriway go out together—she all 
gay with finery, he carrying her bag. 
The lace curtains in 331 were blowing 
in the breeze. Cautiously I parted 
them and looked in. Everything was 
lovely. From where I lay I reached 
down and turned back the flap of the 
carpet. It was too easy. Those dar- 
ling diamonds seemed just to leap up 
into my hand. In a moment I had 
them tucked away in my pants pocket. 








‘ 








Then down the fire-escape and out 
through 231, where I told the painter 
I'd been to get a toy the boy in 441 
had dropped out of the window. 

But he paid no attention to me. No 
one did, though I felt those diamonds 
shining like an X-ray through my very 
body. I got downstairs and was actu- 
ally outside the door almost in the 
street and off to you, when a girl called 
me. 
“Here, boy, carry this case,” she 
said. 

Do you know who it was? Oh, yes, 
you do, a dear old friend of mine from 
Philadelphia, a young lady whose taste 
—well, all right, I'll tell you. It was 
the girl with the red coat, and the hat 
with the chinchilla fur. 

How did they look? Oh, fairly well 
on a blonde! But to my taste the last 
girl I’d seen in the coat and hat was 
handsomer. 

Well, I carried her suit case and 
followed her back into the hotel. I 
didn’t want to a bit, though that 
coat still—wonder how she got it 
back ! 

She sailed up the hall and into the 
elevator, and I had to follow. We got 
off at the third story, and she brought 
me right to the door of 331. And then 
I knew this must be Evelyn. 

“Mrs. Kingdon’s out, Miss. She 
didn’t expect you till to-morrow.” 

“Did she tell you that? ‘Too bad 
she isn’t home! She said she’d been 
kept busy all day to-day with a busi- 
ness matter, so I’d better not get here 
till to-morrow. But I—” 

“ Wanted to get here in time for the 
wedding? ” I suggested softly. 

You should have seen her jump. 
“ Wedding! Not—” 

“ Mrs. Kingdon and Mr. Moriway.” 

She turned white. “ Has that man 
followed her here? Quick, tell me. 
Has she actually married him? ” 

“ No—not yet. It’s for five o’clock 
at the church on the corner.” 
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* How do you know?” She turned 
on me suddenly suspicious. 

“ Well—I do know. And I’m the 
only person in the house that does.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

She took out her key and opened the 
door, and I followed her in with the 
suit case. But before I could get it 
set down on the floor, she had swooped 
on a letter that was lying in the middle 
of the table, had torn it open, and then 
with a cry came whirling toward me. 

“ Where is this church? Come, help 
me to get to it before five and I’ll—Oh, 
you shall have anything in the world 
you want!” 

She flew out into the hall, I after 
her. And first thing you know we were 
down in the street, around the corner, 
and there in front of the church was a 
carriage with Moriway just helping 
Mrs. Kingdon out. 

** Mother! ” 

At that cry the old lady’s knees 
seemed to crumble under her. Her 
poor old painted face lcoked out 
ghastly and ashamed from her wedding 
finery. But Evelyn in her red coat 
flew to her and took her in her arms as 
though she was a child. And like a 
child, Mrs. Kingdon sobbed and made 
excuses and begged to be forgiven. 

I looked at Moriway. It was all the 
pay I wanted—particularly as I had 
those little diamonds. 

“ You’re just in time, Miss King- 
don,” he said uneasily, “ to make your 
mother happy by your presence at her 
wedding.” 

“T’m just in time, Mr. Moriway, to 
see that my mother’s not made un- 
happy by your presence.” 

“ Evelyn!” Mrs. Kingdon remon- 
strated. 

“Come, Sarah,” Moriway offered 
his arm. 

The bride shook her head. “ To- 
morrow,” she said feebly. 

Moriway breathed a swear. 

Miss Kingdon laughed. “ I’ve come 
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to take care of you, you silly little 
mother, dear. It won’t be 
to-morrow, Mr. Moriway.” 

“ No—not to-morrow—next week,” 
sighed Mrs. Kingdon. 

“In fact, mother’s changed her 
mind, Mr. Moriway. She thinks it un- 
generous to accept such a sacrifice from 
a man who might be her son—don’t 
you, mother? ” 

“Well, perhaps George—” She 
looked up from her daughter’s shoulder 
—she was crying all over that precious 
red coat of mine—and her eyes lit on 
me. ‘ Oh—you wicked boy, you told 
a lie!” she gasped. ‘ You did read 
my letter.” 

I laughed; laughed out loud, it was 
such a bully thing to watch Moriway’s 
face. 

But that was an unlucky laugh of 
mine; it turned his wrath on me. He 
made a dive toward me. I ducked and 
ran. Oh, howI ran! But if he hadn’t 
slipped on the curb he’d have had me. 
As he fell, though, he let out a yell. 
“Stop thief! Stop thief! Thief! 
Thief! Thief!” 

May you never hear it, Mag, behind 
you when you’ve somebody else’s dia- 
monds in your pocket. It sounds—it 
sounds like the bay of the hounds must 
sound to the hare. It seems to fly 
along with the air; at the same time to 
be behind you, at your side, even in 
front of you. 

I heard it bellowed in a dozen differ- 
ent voices, and every now and then I 
could hear Moriway as I pelted on— 
that brassy, cruel bellow of his that 
made my heart sick. 

And then all at once I heard a 
policeman’s whistle. 

That whistle was like a signal—I 
sew the gates of the Correction open 
before me. I saw your Nance, Tom, 
in a neat striped dress, and she was be- 
hind bars—bars—bars! ‘There were 
bars everywhere before me. In fact, I 
felt them against my very hands, for 
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in my mad race I had shot up a blind 
alley—a street that ended in a garden 
behind an iron fence. 

I grabbed the diamonds to throw 
them from me, but I couldn’t—I just 
couldn’t! I jumped the fence where 
the gate was low, and with that whistle 
flying shrill and shriller after me I ran 
to the house. 

I might have jumped from the fry- 
ing-pan? Of course, I might. But it 
was all fire to me. To be caught at the 
end is at least no worse than being 
caught at the beginning. Anyway it 
was my one chance, and I took it as un- 
hesitatingly as a rat takes a leap into 
a trap to escape a terrier. Only—only 
it was my luck that the trap wasn’t set! 
The room was empty. I pushed open 
a glass door, and fell over an open 
trunk that stood beside it. 

It bruised my knee and tore my 
hand, but oh!—it was nuts tome. For 
it was a woman’s trunk filled with 
women’s things. 

A skirt! A blessed skirt! And not 
a striped one. I threw off the bell- 
boy’s jacket and I got into that dear 
dress so quick it made my head swim. 

The jacket was a bit tight but I 
didn’t button it, and I'd just got a stiff 
little hat perched on my head when I 
heard the tramp of men on the side- 
walk, and in the dusk saw the cop’s 
buttons at the gate. 

Caught? Not much. Not yet. I 
threw open the glass doors and walked 
out in the garden. 

“ Miss— Omar. 
it would be Miss Omar? ” 

You bet I didn’t take time to see who 
it was talking before I answered. Of 
course I was Miss Omar. I was Miss 
Anybody that had a right to wear 
skirts and be inside those blessed gates. 

*“ Ah—h! I fancied you might be. 
I’ve been expecting you.” 

It was a lazy, low voice with a laugh 
in it, and it came from a wheeled chair, 
where a young man lay. Sallow he was 


I wonder if 














and slim and long, and helpless— you 
could see that by his white hanging 
hands. But his voice—it was like a 
woman’s voice would be if she were a 
man. It made you perk up and pre- 
tend to be somewhere near its level. It 
fitted his soft, black clothes and his 
fine, clean face. It meant silks and 
velvets and— 

Oh, all right, Tommy Dorgan, if 
you’re going to get jealous of a voice! 

‘“* Excuse me, Mr. Latimer,” the cop 
came in as he spoke, Moriway follow- 
ing ; the rest of the hounds hung about. 
“ There’s a thieving bell-boy from the 
hotel that’s somewhere in your grounds. 
Can I come in and get him? ” 

“In here, Sergeant? Aren’t you 
mistaken? ” 

“No, Mr. Moriway here saw him 
jump the gate not five minutes since.” 

“‘ Strange, and I here all the time! 
I may have dozed off though. Cer- 
tainly—certainly. Look for the little 
rascal. What’s he stolen? Diamonds! 
Tut! Tut! Enterprising, isn’t he? 

. Miss Omar, won’t you kindly 
reach the bell yonder—no, on the 
table ; that’s it—and ring for some one 
to take the officer about? ” 

I rang. 

God! Do you know what happened? 
An electric light strung on the tree 
above the table shone out, and there I 
stood under it with Moriway’s eyes full 
upon me. 

“ Great— !” he began. 

“ Just ring again—” Mr. Latimer’s 
voice came soft as silk. 

My fingers trembled so, the bell clat- 
tered out of them and fell jangling to 
the ground. But it rang. And the 
light above me went out like magic. I 
fell back into a garden chair. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr.—was 
Moriway the name?—I must have in- 
terrupted you, but my eyes are troub- 
ling me this evening, and I can’t bear 
the light. Miss Omar, I thought the 
housekeeper had instructed you; one 
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ring means lights, two means I want 
Burnett. Here he comes. . . Bur- 
nett, take Sergeant Mulhill through 
the place. He’s looking for a thief. 
You will accompany the Sergeant, Mr. 
—Moriway? ” 

“Thank you—no. If you don’t 
mind, I’ll wait out here.” 

That meant me. I moved toward the 
gate. 

“Not at all. Have a seat. Miss 
Omar, sit down, won’t you?” I sat 
down. 

“* Miss Omar reads to me, Mr. Mori- 
way. I’m an invalid, as you see, de- 
pendent on the good offices of my man. 
I find a woman’s voice a soothing 
change.” 

“Tt must be. Particularly if the 
voice is pleasing. Miss Omar—I didn’t 
quite catch the name—” 

He waited. But Miss Omar had 
nothing to say that minute. 

“ Yes, that’s the name. You’ve got 
it all right,” said Latimer. “ An un- 
common name, isn’t it? ” 

“I don’t think I ever heard it be- 
fore. Do you know, Miss Omar, as I 
heard your voice just before we got to 
the gate, it sounded singularly boyish 
to me.” 

“ Mr. Latimer does not find it so— 
do you? ” I said as sweet—as sweet as I 
could coax. How sweet’s that, Tom 
Dorgan? 

* Not at all.” A little laugh came 
from Latimer as though he was enjoy- 
ing a joke all by himself. But Mori- 
way jumped with satisfaction. He 
knew the voice all right. 

“ Have you a brother, may I ask? ” 
He leaned over and looked keenly at me. 

“TIT am an orphan,” I said sadly, 
“ with no relatives.” 

“ A pitiful position,” sneered Mori- 
way. ‘“ You look so much like a boy 
I know that—” 

“Do you really think so?” So aw- 
fully polite was Latimer to such a rat 
as Moriway. Why? Well, wait. “I 
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can’t agree with you. Do you know I 
find Miss Omar very feminine. Of 
course, short hair—”’ 

* Her hair is short, then!” 

“ Typhoid,” I murmured. 

“Too bad!” Moriway sneered. 

“Yes,” I snapped. “I thought it 
was at the time. My hair was very 
heavy and long, and I had a chance to 
sit in a window at Troyon’s where they 
were advertising a hair tonic and—” 

Rotten? Of course, it was. I’d no 
business to gabble, and just because 
you and your new job, Mag, came to 
my mind at that minute, there I went 
putting my foot in it. 

Moriway laughed. I didn’t like the 
sound of his laugh. 

“ Your reader is versatile, Mr. Lat- 
imer,” he said. 

“ Yes.” Latimer smoothed the soft 
silk rug that lay over him. “ Poverty 
and that sort of versatility are often 
bed-fellows, eh? Tell me, Mr. 
Moriway,these lost diamondsare yours?” 

“No. They belong to a—a friend 
of mine, Mrs. Kingdon.” 

** Oh! the old lady who was married 
this afternoon to a young fortune- 
hunter!” I couldn’t resist it. 

Moriway jumped out of his seat. 

“She was not married,” he stut- 
tered. “ She—” 

“ Changed her mind? How sensible 
of her! Did she find out what a crook 
the fellow was? What was his name— 
Morrison? No—Middleway—I have 
heard it.” 

“* May I ask, Miss Omar,” I didn’t 
have to see his face; his voice told how 
mad with rage he was; “ how you come 
to be acquainted with a matter that 
only the contracting parties could pos- 
sibly know? ” 

‘“* Why, they can’t have kept it very 
secret, the old lady and the young ras- 
cal who was after her money, for you 
see we both knew of it, and I wasn’t the 
bride and you certainly weren’t the 
groom, were you? ” 
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An exclamation burst from him. 
“Mr. Latimer,” he stormed, “ may I 
see you a moment alone? ” 

Phew! That meant me. But I got 
up just the same. 

“ Just keep your seat, Miss Omar.” 
Oh, that silken voice of Latimer’s. 
“Mr. Moriway, I have absolutely no 
acquaintance with you. I never saw 
you till to-night. I can’t imagine what 
you may have to say to me, that my 
secretary—Miss Omar acts in that 
capacity—may not hear.” 

“TI want to say,” burst from Mori- 
way, “ that she looks the image of the 
boy Nat, who stole Mrs. Kingdon’s 
diamonds, that the voice is exactly the 
same, that—” 

* But you have said it, Mr. Moriway 
—quite successfully intimated it, I 
assure you.” 

“She knows of my—of Mrs. King- 
don’s marriage, that that boy Nat 
found out about.” 

“And you yourself also, as Miss 
Omar mentioned.” 

“ Myself? Damn it, I’m Moriway, 
the man she was going to marry. Why 
shouldn’t I—” 

* Ah-h!” Latimer’s shoulders shook 
with a gentle laugh. “ Well, Mr. 
Moriway, gentlemen don’t swear in my 
garden. Particularly when ladies are 
present. Shall we say good-evening? 
Here comes Mulhill now. ig 
Nothing, Sergeant? Too bad the 
rogue escaped, but you’ll catch him. 
They may get away from you, but they 
never stay long, do they? Good-even- 
ing—good evening, Mr. Moriway.” 

They tramped on and out, Mori- 
way’s very back showing his rage. He 
whispered something to the sergeant, 
who turned to look at me, but shook 
his head and the gate clanged after 
them. 

A long sigh escaped me. 

“ Warm, isn’t it?” Latimer leaned 
forward. “Now, would you mind 
ringing again, Miss Omar? ” 








I bent and groped for the bell and 
rang it twice. 

“How quick you are to learn,” he 
said. ‘“ But I really wanted the light 
this time. . . Just light up, 
Burnett,” he called to the man who had 
come out on the porch. 

The electric bulb flashed out again 
just over my head. Latimer turned 
and looked at me. When I couldn’t 
bear it any longer I looked defiantly up 
at him. 

“ Pardon,” he said, smiling; nice 
teeth he has and clear eyes. “I was 
just looking for that boyish resem- 
blance Mr. Moriway spoke of. I hold to 
my first opinion—you’re very feminine, 
Miss Omar. Will you read to 
me now, if you please.” He pointed to 
a big open book on the table beside his 
couch. 

“TI think—if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Latimer, I’ll begin the reading to-mor- 
row.” I got up to go. -I was through 
with that garden now. 

* But I do mind!” 

Silken voice? Not a bit of it! I 
turned on him so furious I thought I 
didn’t care what came of it—when over 
by the great gate-post I saw a man 
crouching— Moriway. 

I sat down again and pulled the book 
further toward the light. 

We didn’t learn much poetry at the 
Cruelty, did we, Mag? But I know 
some now, just the same. When I be- 
gan to read I heard only one word— 
Moriway—Moriway—Moriway. But 
I must have forgotten him after a time, 
and the dark garden with the light on 
only one spot, and the roses smelling 
and Latimer lying perfectly still, his 
face turned toward me, for I was read- 
ing—listen, I bet I can remember that 
part of it if I say it slow— 


Oh, Thou, who man of baser earth 
did’st make 

And ev’n with paradise devised the 
snake, 
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For all the sin wherewith the face of 
man 
Is blackened—man’s forgiveness give 
—and take. 


—when all at once Mr. Latimer put 
his hand on the book. I looked up with 
a start. The shadow by the gate was 
gone. 


Yon rising moon that looks for us 
again, 

How oft hereafter will she wax and 
wane, 

How oft hereafter, rising, look for us 

Through this same garden—and for 
one in vain! 


Latimer was saying it without the 
book and with a queer smile that made 
me feel I hadn’t quite caught on. 
“Thank you, that will do,” he went 
on. “ That is enough, Miss—” He 
stopped. 

I waited. 

He did not say “‘ Omar.” 

I looked him square in the eye—and 
then I had enough. 

“ But what in the devil did you make 
believe for? ” I asked. 

He smiled. “ If ever you come to lie 
on your back day and night, year in 
and year out, and know that never in 
your life will it be any different, you 
may take pleasure in a bit of excite- 
ment and—and learn to pity the under 
dog who, in this case, happened to be 
a boy who leapt over the gate as though 
his heart was in his mouth. Just as 
you would admire the nerve of the 
young lady who came out of the house 
a few minutes after in your house- 
keeper’s Sunday gown.” 

Yes, grin, Tom Dorgan. You won’t 
grin long. 

I put down the book and got up to 
go. 
“ Good night, then, and thank you, 
Mr. Latimer.” 


“Good night. . . Oh, Miss—” 
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He didn’t say “ Omar ”—“ there is a 
favor you might do me.” 

“ Sure!” 

“ Those diamonds. I’ve got to have 
them, you know, to send them back to 
their owner. I don’t mind helping a— 
a person who helps himself to other 
people’s things, but I can’t let him get 
away with his plunder without being 
that kind of person myself. So—” 

Why didn’t I lie? Because there are 
some people you don’t lie to, Tom Dor- 
Don’t talk to me, you bully, 


gan. 


The Bishop’s Carriage 





I’m savage enough. To have rings 
and pins and ear-rings, a whole bag 
full of diamonds, and to haul ’em out 
of your pocket and lay ’em on the table 
there before him! 

“TI wonder,” he said slowly, as he 
put them away in his own pocket, 
“what a man like me could do for a 
girl like you? ” 

“ Reform her!” I snarled. “ Show 
her how to get diamonds honestly.” 

Say, Tom, let’s go in for bigger 
game. 


(To be continued) 


An Arithmetical Mind 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


*M very systematic in my library, and so 
My books I range upon their shelf in this well-ordered row. 


Now first comes The One Woman, of course that heads the line. 
And next, The Two Van Revels, a novel really fine. 


Then we see Three Men in a Boat, not new, but very good. 
And The Four Feathers follows that, as you supposed it would. 


Five Little Peppers next,—a juvenile, and just a dear. 
Then Mary Wilkins’s Siz Trees, clever, but rather queer. 


The Seven Seas, ah, there’s a book! its rhythm fairly swirls! 
And then Eight Cousins, just the thing for big or little girls. 


Then Horses Nine, a lively book of shining tales and bright. 
And Tennyson completes the row, which brings it out just right. 


Ah, yes, it really gives me satisfaction great, to know 


My books consecutively stand in such methodic row. 




















Passionate Punctuation 


BY MARION HILL 


HE poetry of love seems to need 
an astonishing number of excla- 
mation points and dots and dashes, 
nowadays. Is the language growing 
so weak from want of intelligent use 
that our versifiers are obliged to bolster 
up the strength of words by calling 
upon marks of punctuation to shoulder 
a certain responsibility of meaning? 
To the observant reader it is evident 
that a subtle and distinctive individual- 
ity, not to say mentality, now belongs 
to the once stolid dash and inconse- 
quential dot. 
For illustration’s sake, let me cull a 
dotty gem or two from the pages of 
current magazines. This first is from 


“ The Bookman ” :— 


“* Sometime, sometime. . . 

My love, O sweet sometime!.. . 

And yet the time that is not that 
sweet time, 

The rich and wondrous waiting-time 
of love 

Is sweeter, sweeter, with its lingering 
sweet.... 

A little while, sweet love. ..not yet 
...sometime. . .” 


Pretty, isn’t it? In such manner 
does the poem end, if end it might be 
called which staggers off giddily on 
three dots, whereto only Mr. Curtis 
Hidden Page can tell us! He wrote 
it. In the five verses preceding the 
one quoted are forty-two more dots. 


Verily, Mr. Page shook the pepper-pot 
of passionate punctuation over his 
poem with a generous hand. 
Belonging to the same dotty school 
is Ada Bartrick Baker. From some 
of her verse, published in “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” is the following taken :— 


“ If I had looked into your eyes, 
Fixed you so, trembling, all con- 

fessed— ? 

let the hawk stoop for its 

prize, 

Beak in the flutt’ring breast. 

I...waited. This is best. 


No: 


“And now? Ah! what a debt to 
pay! 

Look in my eyes, look in my 
soul. 

Take...all? Never will come the 
day! 


Reopens a fresh scroll ; 
And see! Love owes. . 
whole.” 


. the 


Really awful would be the loss to 
the “story” were these dots and 
dashes taken out and put back in the 
case. 

Any one who thinks that these marks 
may be dropped into verse in unlimited 
quantity and with aimless innocence, 
like ink-tears from a fountain-pen, 
makes a sad and silly mistake. That 
other dot-and-dash-system, the Morse 
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code, is not more sternly inflexible. 
For instance, in the Emotional Code 
one dash means pause, not inconsistent 
with peace of mind: two dashes show 
pause threatened by misunderstand- 
ing: three dashes indicate hopeless 
estrangement: two dots betray agita- 
tion: three or four dots, agitation 
augmented by fear or remorse: a whole 
string of dots, frantic doubt very dis- 
tressing and incurable: dots followed 
by a dash backed by an exclamation 
point means desperate immorality of 
one kind or another, a case for the 
police: if, however, the exclamation 
point comes first followed by a restful 
dash, it means that religion has stepped 
in at the very nick of time and saved 
all concerned: and so on. Let no poet 
undertake to make a success of these 
marks until he has acquainted himself 
with the alphabet of their meaning. 


I am not so much objecting to the 
existing import of punctuation as de- 
ploring the fact that it has not a metri- 
cal value as well as an emotional one. 
It seems to me that it would be a time- 
saving and not really ungraceful ex- 
pedient to endow punctuation marks 
with a recognized place in the meter of 
lines, and thus incorporate them the 
more firmly with the spirit of poesy. 
Perhaps I can make my meaning clear 
by appending some verse written in the 
vein of the new idea :— 
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Lovelilts 


Thine eyes, dear one, dot dot, are like, 
dash, what? 

They, pure as sacred oils, bless and 
anoint 

My sin-swamped soul which at thy feet 
sobs out, 

O exclamation point, O point, O point. 


Ah, had I words, blank blank, which, 
dot, I’ve not, 

I’d swoon in songs which should’st il- 
lume the dark 

With light of thee. 
strong to swear) 

Why, why, interrogation mark, why, 
mark. 


Ah, God (it’s 


Dot dot dot dot. 
but nay! 

My tongue takes pause; some words 
must not be said, 

For fear the world, cold hyphen eyed, 
austere, 

Should’st shake thee by the throat till 


reason fled. 


And so, dash, yet, 


One hour of love we’ve had. Dost thou 
recall 

Dot dot dash _ blank 
mark? 

The night was ours, blue heaven over 
all 

Dash, God! dot stars, keep thou our 
secret dark! 


interrogation 


Indiana’s Latest 


HOUGHT Nicholson, “ I would enhance 
My fortune and Western romance, 
So I’ll write something great, 
For in my native Steat 
That stunt seems to be ‘ The Main Chance.’ ” 


C. A. 














Hauptmann’s and Fulda’s New 
Plays 


BY LIONEL STRACHEY 


ITH the composition of “ Der 
arme Heinrich” Gerhart 
Hauptmann makes a dramatic 
essay new to him. Early in his career we 
saw Hauptmann bewailing the miser- 
ies of the life industrial and of the life 
matrimonial, and at a later period he 
gave us a “ dream poem ” and a “ Ger- 
man fairy drama.” Far divergent 
from any of these was his humorous 
presentment of rollicking rascality. 
And there are still other themes he has 
embroidered—as the French say—in 
the course of his dozen dramas. But 
“Der arme Heinrich” bears the signifi- 
cant addition “ Eine deutsche Sage” 
(a German legend). 
Back in the remote centuries, when 
a man might sit at his fireside in peace 
unalloyed by the telephone bell, or 
might go a-sailing on the sea unan- 
noyed by wireless stock quotations, in 
those more merry because less thought- 
ful days, there yet seem to have existed 
some vastly doleful individuals. And 
Herr Hauptmann has discovered the 
dolefullest of them all. Neither Job 
nor Jeremiah was nearly so sorry for 
himself as Heinrich von der Aue, Or- 
lando and Timon of Athens not half 
so furious. Prince Heinrich, afflicted 
with a dreadful ill, is under a ban. He 
has fled his castle and takes lodging 
under the roof of a rural liegeman. 
During a residence there of strict se- 


clusion,—his simple wants being loy- 
ally administered to by Ottogebe, the 
said peasant’s young daughter,— 
Heinrich’s despondent melancholy de- 
velops into a deeper, bitterer passion. 
He becomes sombrely morbid and mis- 
anthropic, and in a fit of despair 
escapes from his kind host into the 
wilderness, where he establishes himself 
in a cave, living like a savage anchor- 
ite. The aspect of man is odious to 
Heinrich. Whomever he sets eyes on 
he madly reviles or drives away with 
stones. When not weeping, raving, or 
blaspheming, he is going into spasms, 
losing his breath, or rolling in the dirt. 
For intervening pursuits he digs wild 
carrots and his own grave. At last, a 
pitiable imbecile, he consents to a plan 
made by Ottogebe. They journey to- 
gether on foot to Salerno, where, by 
submitting herself to the knife of a 
Saracen doctor, Ottogebe enables the 
transference of a vital substance from 
her own person to Heinrich’s. Her 
sacrifice is his salvation. Healed and 
happy, he returns to Germany, is ac- 
claimed by his vassal lords, and crowns 
Ottogebe, all but killed in the sacrifice, 
his sovereign consort. 

The harrowing story is told, in blank 
verse, with an intense, a cumulative 
tragic force. No other German writer 
of to-day could have told it as Haupt- 
mann. That must be the verdict of 
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every reader, if he approve the glorifi- 
cation of woe or not. 

But all people disliking superso- 
phistication in art will complain—and 
not only as to this drama—of the au- 
thor’s frequent obscurity. One is not 
given clear comprehension of how 
Heinrich came by his disease, nor 
whether the malady is physical more 
than spiritual, nor whether his exile is 
voluntary or compelled. And then the 
greater question: Is the real purport 
of this play something else than the 
story given above? Is Heinrich, with 
all his pains and sorrows, supposed to 
typify the human race? Is the cruel 
surgery at Salerno intended to image 
forth the Crucifixion? Is, in fact, 
“ Der arme Heinrich ” an allegory: the 
casting out of sinful man; his peni- 
tence; his redemption through the vi- 
carious suffering of a guiltless media- 
tor? If this be so, then Hauptmann’s 
drama is a medieval “ morality play ” 
in disguise—which nobody will reckon 
an atonement for its perplexing am- 
biguities. 

“‘ Kaltwasser” is the title of Lud- 
wig Fulda’s new comedy. This au- 
thor’s “ Talisman,” “Sohn des Ka- 
lifen,” and “Zwillingschwester” (given 
in America as “The Twin Sister”), 
are versified plays, but “ Kaltwasser ” 
stands in that form of language dis- 
covered by Monsieur Jourdain to be 
the only possible alternative to poetry. 
And at that we scarcely dare repine. 
For pleasantly though the fancy rocks 
along the even billows of Fulda’s verse, 
his present subject lends itself best to 
expression through prose. Or, rather 
than the theme itself, we should say, 
do the period, the scene of action, the 
characters, and the spirit of this play 
require the employment of every-day 
speech. The personages of “ Kalt- 
wasser”” being middle-class Germans 
of the twentieth century, it is unneces- 
sary to explain why the author’s rejec- 
tion of poetry is not only to be con- 
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doned but commended. Malicious folk 
might aver that the said personation 
altogether precluded gayety, but that, 
upon second thought, it seemed to fa- 
vor satire. 

Malicious or not, perusers of this 
piece will rest persuaded of Herr 
Fulda’s excellent comic powers. 
Though not owning the trenchant— 
ofttimes too clownish—wit of Moliére, 
this gifted son of Frankfurt has a 
large portion of the granite common 
sense particular to the more illustrious 
Frenchman. In Fulda there are 
coupled with a deep penetration of - 
human nature a somewhat indulgent 
heart for human frailty and a com- 
fortable hope in the retrievableness of 
most human errors. He lays on the 
lash lightly, and smiles while he smites. 
Castigat ridendo mores. 

To a small watering place in Ger- 
many comes a certain Pilgram, a 
young orchestral conductor, with pro- 
pensities amorous as strongly pro- 
nounced as talents musical. His ar- 
tistic renown and graceful appearance, 
together with his rosy imagination 
and eloquent, romantic address, force 
the surrender of every female heart 
he attacks. He is always in pursuit 
of some fair game, often a brace, some- 
times more. With never a truce in his 
flagrant infidelities, he flies from one 
conquest to another, indefatigable, ir- 
resistible. He lives on music and dal- 
liance with the dear ladies. Pilgram 
has sought the quiet watering place to 
rest his mercurial blood, and to hide 
from his latest victim, an oppressively, 
obsessively devoted and adoring widow. 
“ Complete relaxation and no love af- 
fairs ” are the doctor’s orders. So the 


fascinating Herr Kapellmeister at once 
proceeds to assail the only too com- 
plaisant virtue of a French lady’s 
companion, whose mistress is taking 
the waters. Even while storming this 
easy fortress, the enterprising musician 
begins a siege upon the affections of 














Elvine, the doctor’s wife. Two most 
unwelcome persons then appear. First, 
the adhesive widow; next, Master Pil- 
gram’s own proper spouse—she, that 
is to say, who in consequence of Pil- 
gram’s airy interpretation of the 
seventh commandment had separated 
from him. Thus the philandering 
conductor has four women to deal with 
at the same time. He tries to induce 
the widow to leave, plays the penitent 
towards his former wife, temporizes 
with the lady’s companion, and to 
Elvine proposes elopement. At the 
eleventh hour he becomes reénamored 
of whilom Mrs. Pilgram, persuading 
that gullible lady to go off with him 
by the very train that was to have 
whirled him away with the doctor’s 
wife into a dreamland of blissful love 
empyrean. 

All this is cleverly worked out by the 
author, and in the most amusing fash- 
ion. Several gossiping old dames, an 
irascible malade imaginaire, and a 
quack rival physician increase the 
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diversion obtainable from “ Kaltwas- 
ser.” The comedy’s double moral is 
plainly set forth on its last page. The 
disillusioned, contrite Elvine acknowl- 
edges her mistake to her husband, ask- 
ing his forgiveness. Of course, in ef- 
fect says the doctor, you could not 
escape a cold bath of some sort. Only 
thank your stars it’s no worse! No 
doubt this gentleman was very amiable, 
very entertaining, perhaps even a ge- 
nius, but I really think I am prefer- 
able as a husband. You women are so 
easily beguiled by such humbugs be- 
cause you want to believe that a state 
can last forever which in its nature is 
perishable. One may feel a true af- 
fection all one’s life, but one can’t re- 
main madly in love. Love, as it ap- 
pears in young women, is simply an 
acute nervous disorder, for which mar- 
riage is but a mild cold water cure. 
Thereofre, O sentimental Cissy, 
your fickle lover’s duplicity is one cold 
bath in store for you, and your faith- 


ful husband’s placidity another. 


Philosophic Speculation 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


WONDER if Emanuel “ Cant ” 
Was really such a hypocrite, 
If Comte was no a-count—lI shan’t, 
I fear, get at the truth of it. 


Did Schelling use a pail or can? 
Has Mrs. Eddy waterfalls? 
Just think if Nietzsche’s Overman 


Perhaps forgot his overalls! 





Justice for the Adjective 


BY SEWELL FORD 


AS the Adjective no rights which 
the novelist is bound to respect? 
Must the descriptive, picturing 
word tamely submit to any kind of dizzy 
juggling that may suit the frantic 
mood of the ambitious fictionist grasp- 
ing wildly for a “characteristic style”? 

The author of “ Violet Fantasies,” 
for instance, her back hair in reckless 
disarray, is describing her newest hero- 
ine. This is the way she does it: 

“‘ Her dress was a kind of insincere 
yellow, a peculiar, reminiscent tint that 
shaded in some tender lights almost to 
the color of forgetfulness.” 

Now what manner of treatment is 
that for well-bred, delicate adjectives? 
Think of it, you warm-hearted, soft- 
headed folks who subscribe so regu- 
larly to the societies for the prevention 
of various things! Think of these 
modest, defenceless Parts of Speech, 
yanked ruthlessly from familiar asso- 
ciations, abruptly separated from 
nouns with whom, as it were, they have 
been brought up, and unfeelingly 
thrust into the company of words that 
have always been utter strangers to 
them. Imagine the shock to the feel- 
ings of such a subtle, high-toned ad- 
jective as “insincere,” one that sug- 


gests most comprehensively a whole 
train of human doings, on being tossed 
carelessly into companionship with a 
vulgar, low bred word such as yellow. 


Why, if this thing goes on, what 
self-respecting Adjective will be safe 
outside the indexed seclusion of the dic- 
tionary pages? Shall we be reading 
about “ passionate milk pitchers,” “ in- 
discreet door knobs,” “ sentimental coal 
carts” and the like? This indiscrim- 
inate mixing of the abstract with the 
concrete will give us all an attack of 
acute rhetorical indigestion. 

Let the friends of the Adjective 
rally to its defence and name a com- 
mittee on organization. How would 
Brander Matthews, Professor James 
and Dr. van Dyke do? They are in- 
timately acquainted with all the Parts 
of Speech. Any one of them can tell, 
with his right hand tied behind him, a 
disjunctive from a copula. All those 
in favor of —Carried! 

Now let these champions do their 
duty. It might be a good idea to issue 
S. P. C. A. (Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Adjectives) badges to all 
authors who are willing to become mem- 
bers, and to have stationed in each pub- 
lishing house a uniformed agent of the 
Society. He should be armed with full 
authority and a blue pencil about the 
size of a policeman’s nightstick. Let 
the adjective baiters beware. The day 
when they can safely write of “ incon- 
siderate greens,” or of “ supplicating 
stew-pans,” has passed. Tardy justice 
is hot afoot. 











What Manner of Plays are These? 


Ulysses, by Stephen Phillips ; Her Own Way, by Clyde Fitch ; Mrs. Deer- 
ing’s Divorce, by Percy Fendall; Captain Dieppe, by Anthony Hope; 
The Man From Blankley’s, by F. Anstey; As You Like It (Miss 


Crosman’s production) 


BY MONTROSE F. MOSES 


OW that the Critic has begun to 

criticise, and we have started the 

regular round of the theatres, the 
unwritten greenroom code has decreed 
that we avoid as much as possible that 
viewpoint of the drama not based on 
the practical. Theory is one thing, 
and we have our books on the technique 
of the drama; practice is another, and 
I have ever been of the opinion that 
since drama is a living force, it should 
be dealt with as a concrete fact. 

I have just read Brander Matthews’s 
“Development of the Drama” and 
I find him holding the same view. We 
are prone to look upon dramatic art 
from literary standards alone, but, as 
Professor Matthews says, “as all the 
great plays were written to be played, 
it is perhaps most profitable always to 
consider them from this point of view 
—the point of view of the play-house 
in the terms of which they were con- 
ceived.” Aeschylus or Clyde Fitch, 
Sophocles or Henry Arthur Jones— 
why change our attitude, since they are 
all playwrights? There has always 
been a co-partnership of audience and 
actor, and of actor and playwright, 
since the spoken dialogue first told a 
human story. The Critic returned 


Professor Matthews’s book the night 
after I lent it to him. 

“T enjoyed it,” he said, in his final 
manner. “I like the dominant note of 
showing the dramaturgic art as a devel- 
opment, in which dramatic form of ne- 
cessity has always been regulated or 
limited by the theatrical requirements 
of the stage.” 

The Humorist smiled. “ Sounds like 
an advertisement,” he said, as Buttons 
helped him on with his overcoat. “Come 
on, fellows,” he called. The Poet, the 
Dramatist and I joined him, and we 
went to see “ Ulysses.” 

Our object is to vault each other’s 
hobbies in the geenroom, but this per- 
formance awakened a former discus- 
sion, and on the Poet’s face I saw the 
old wound flush at the bare mention of 
Phillips’s name. As we were coming 
from the theatre—that awful moment 
when we grab our imaginations from 
whatever heights they may be, and 
surge through the narrow aisles into the 
street—I remarked that I could see no 
shading to Phillips’s work; that it was 
all heightened poetry with here and 
there a dramatic or human touch, most 
notably in the last act, dealing with 
Ulysses’s return. 
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“Only another instance of a poet 
failing in the drama,” said the Drama- 
tist, giving a sidelong glance at me— 
“word imagery won’t go when it sacri- 
fices action. I tell you, you can’t mix 
passion with a superabundance of sim- 
iles and metaphors.” 

* And would you have the plays the 
unreadable stuff they are?” retorted 
the Poet. 

“No,” said the Dramatist, “ but a 
play is written to be acted, and Phil- 
lips gives us clouds when he would gain 
more strength by touching earth.” 

* It struck me,” I volunteered, “ that 
the audience, tuned to the supernatural, 
mounted to poetic heights where they 
were jarred by the theatrical.” 

“Phillips lacks Rostand’s art of com- 
mingling the comic and the tragic,” 
said the Humorist, “ there are only ex- 
ternalities in this play to smile at. The 
nobility of Zeus in tinfoil prepares one 
for the escalator effect of Prometheus 
passing Charon’s barge.” 

Do you know these poetic dramas of 
Phillips, Reader? There are in them 
beautiful lines of imagery that hinder 
the swiftness of dialogue. It is hard 
to render such poetry naturally, and I 
noticed Ulysses (Tyrone Power) strug- 
gle several times when he wanted to 
give us passion and yet was tied by the 
conventions of verse. Such drama is 
a series of pictures, lacking the life 
that appeals to the theatre-goer, and 
showing a want of the dramatic instinct 
that taxes the stage business to the ut- 
most. I had seen the Penelope (Rose 
Coghlan) in earlier days, and I was 
disappointed, despite her sincere efforts 
which gave a certain Greek calmness to 


her lines. Pallas Athene (Adelaide 


Prince) infused a human tone into her 
godly talk that was pleasing, but her 
name was a bugbear of pronunciation 
to the entire Zeus family. 

When we entered the greenroom, we 
met the Critic, who was alarmingly en- 
thusiastie, 


Natural exuberance on the 
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part of a critic is like 106° fever—un- 
usual—but I have seen “ Her Own 
Way ” since, and I applaud the Critic’s 
taste. 

*T tell you,” he said, when we were 
all comfortably seated, and ready to 
talk it over, “the whole thing was a 
continual surprise; it showed Maxine 
Elliott to be an actress of high quality, - 
and Clyde Fitch to be a dramatist 
whose present cleverness betokens a fu- 
ture solidity of work. He has woven 
his comedy of manners around a plot 
that is simple and healthy, containing 
elements that give the audience a choki- 
ness because of unexpected touches of 
pathos. We have had plays before 
where a villain proceeds to ruin an en- 
tire family financially to gain a woman 
whom he sincerely loves, but who loves 
instead a soldier in the Philippines. 
Mr. Fitch knows his machinery well, 
and at core he has the essentials of 
an American life—a New York life 
in especial. He gives us no great prob- 
lem to think about ; perhaps herein this 
drama will be lost in days to come.” 

“TI must say,” interrupted the 
Dramatist, “ Fitch depends too much 
upon theatrical trickery.” 

“ But in ‘Her Own Way,’ he has 
created two types—the parts of Geor- 
giana (Miss Elliott) and Sam Coast 
(ably portrayed by Arthur Byron),” 
said the Critic. ‘ He places his first 
acts in the hands of children who give 
a party, and the whole plot is grasped 
in the midst of a game of blindman’s- 
buff, where Georgiana gives vent to her 
healthy girlish love by kissing the 
blindfold lover. Miss Elliott reveals 
all the nobleness of character that the 
nobleness of a woman of Georgiana’s 
kind required. When caught under the 
table at hide-and-seek, her pretty petu- 
lance at being discovered is charming ; 
when bargained with by the million- 
aire Coast, her righteous resentment 
and contempt are well displayed, and 
her subtle power is ever felt, even by the 
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degenerate brother, whose speculative 
tendency is Sam Coast’s tool.” Critics 
sometimes agree, for note this from a 
daily paper: 

** Another passage in which Miss El- 
liott reads aloud to her brother from 
a letter in which her lover tells her that 
he cares for her, gives the actress a 
great opportunity. Nothing could be 
sweeter than the joy she throws into 
the reading of what she finds herself 
able to read aloud except the mumble 
of ecstatic modesty with which she 
passes over what was meant only for 
her eyes. Nothing quite so fresh and 
idyllic in the way of the comedy of 
modern life has been seen since the pas- 
sage in ‘ The Girl and the Judge’ in 
which Annie Russell, with her head 
quite turned by the bewilderment of 
her new passion, walked in a daze to- 
ward the door every one knew she knew 
to be the wrong one. It is episodes 
like these that show Mr. Fitch’s mastery 
of the art of conceiving of our modern 
life spontaneously and with unerring 
instinct for fresh dramatic effect.” 

I suppose that as a Boswell I should 
record the lighter phases of the green- 
room, but there is little pleasure, save 
to the smoker, in knowing that we have 
the best brand of cigars, or that even 
our little wine glasses are sometimes 
put to use—the moderate service, let 
me add, that gives sparkle to our opin- 
ions. But, as I have said before, the 
greenroom is dedicated to drama; even 
Buttons realizes this, and I believe he 
keeps account of how many times we 
turn each actor’s picture to the wall. 
Some night I shall take Buttons to the 
play. 

The Critic wrote a letter before he 
left the greenroom. “In answer to a 
protest,” he explained, as he gave it to 
me to read. 

“My dear Madam ” (it ran): 

“I infer, by the general tone of 
your note, that you are the same who 
several years ago took exception to my 
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calling ‘ The Gay Lord Quex’ a drama 
that suggested vulgarity and was 
coarse in the extreme. You quoted for 
my benefit those whom, caustically you 
wrote, had authority to speak, and who 
did so in praise of the piece as a drama. 
You now take exception to my criticism 
of ‘ Mrs. Deering’s Divorce.’ 

** You disagree with me when I write 
that the piece is fruitless of all pur- 
pose, and therefore, since it chooses to 
deal with a vital problem lightly, it has 
no raison d’étre. You tell me that I 
am unfair in my estimate and you say 
—many things besides. 

“ T haven’t my article before me, but 
if I remember rightly I remarked that 
the first act of ‘Mrs. Deering’s Divorce’ 
raised expectations that the other acts 
did not fulfil; that in this first act, in 
especial, I saw that Mrs. Langtry’s 
drawing-room naturalness was the rea- 
son for her standing-room popularity, 
and that most of her art lay in surface 
details rather than in depth. I limited 
this latter remark by deploring the fact 
that Mrs. Langtry had no better ve- 
hicle, since both her charm and quick 
sense of humor deserved a larger out- 
let. 

“ T pointed to the futility of isolated 
scenes grouped about an incident, and 
I objected to the making of divorce a 
lark. Two persons, separated, find 
themselves still in love, one with the 
other, and awakening to the folly of 
their ways, are brought together at M. 
Leo’s, while Mrs. Deering is trying on 
a dress—this is the substance of the 
plot. 

“JT commended, if I remember 
rightly, the spirit put into the part of 
Captain Deering, by Paul Arthur, and 
I also mentioned the generosity of Mrs. 
Langtry in giving to her company 
ample opportunity to practise their art. 
In this I find she is not alone, since Mr. 
Hawtrey’s self-effacement to the benefit 
of his support is so marked as to be 
almost aggravating. 
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“‘T remember saying that to me the 
difference between suggestion and the 
actual thing is that in the latter there 
is a limitation in fact, while in the 
other instance the mind may run at 
large, and that as the play had been 
advertised by the bills—‘ Have you 
ever been divorced? ’—to collar curi- 
osity, so Mrs. Deering, in the daintiest 
of déshabille, was placed at M. Leo’s as 
a trump card of attraction, rather than 
as an actual necessity for the comple- 
tion of the plot, or to explain her char- 
acter further. 

“ This, I reiterate, is the truth as I 
see it; it does not take away from the 
art that I believe Mrs. Langtry posses- 
ses. Her work is expressive, although 
it is cold, and with all her-cleverness, it 
is to be deplored that she has not a bet- 
ter play. With the possibilities of his 
first act, and with even the beginnings 
of a strong plot, it is evident that the 
author of ‘Mrs. Deering’s Divorce’ 
sacrificed probability for the sake of a 
risqué scene.” 

I always like to hear the Humorist 
talk of the stage. There is a piquant 
simplicity about his opinions that con- 
tains a world of unconscious truth. 
Shall we say that unconscious truth is 
the result of chloroformed egotism? 
The next evening he came into the 
greenroom radiant. 

“ Just been to see Hawtrey in ‘ The 
Man from Blankley’s,’” he said, sinking 
into a chair and peeling off his gloves— 
“awfully clever. But say ”—he 
turned to the Dramatist—“ there’s 
something wrong with the dinner scene. 
As the Critic would say, were he here, 
there is the artificiality of improbability 
in the megaphone deafness of those 
around the table who are not supposed 
to hear all of the dialogue going on.” 

“That struck me too,” replied the 
Dramatist; “the mere incident upon 
which the play is founded creates the 
characters. The humor is spontaneous 


because Hawtrey is.” 





What Manner of Plays Are These ? 


“ How would you like to find your- 
self at the wrong house taking dinner 
—and looked on as a hired guest?” I 
asked. 

“ All right, if improbability was my 
friend and placed the girl I loved next 
to me at table,” said the Author. 

Just here the Critic entered, fresh 
from “ Captain Dieppe.” 

** Where there’s Drew, there’s hope,” 
he said. 

“Um— Yes, Anthony only,” as- 
sented the Humorist. 

* And he’s always John Drew withal, 
whether it’s ‘ The Second in Command ’” 
or ‘ Captain Dieppe,’ but the evening is 
pleasantly spent in unravelling a mix- 
up of identities, and Mr. Drew enters 
well into that polite comedy that hinges 
on a surface estrangement of husband 
and wife. Mr. Drew’s conventionali- 
ties are as inevitable as his inimitable 
expression.” 

“Why doesn’t he try something more 
pretentious? ” asked the Author. “ He 
has it in him. I saw ‘ Captain Dieppe’ 
too—delightfully acted by a good com- 
pany—but it’s a poor play; it hasn’t 
the depth to be a pure comedy, nor has 
it the shallowness to be a farce.” 

* That reminds me of what Professor 
Matthews said about tragedy, comedy 
and farce,” I suggested. ‘“ Discussing 
the fundamental idea of the drama rest- 
ing on the exercise of the human will 
and representing a struggle, he writes: 

“<*Tf the obstacle against which the 
will of the hero finally breaks itself is 
absolutely insurmountable, the Greek 
idea of fate, for example, the Christian 
decree of Providence, or the modern 
scientific doctrine of heredity, then we 
have tragedy pure and simple. If the 
obstacle is not absolutely insurmount- 
able, being no more than the social law, 
something of man’s own making and 
therefore not finally inexorable, then 
we have the serious drama. If the ob- 
stacle is only the desire of another 
human being, then the result of the con- 
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tention of these two characters is likely 
to give us a comedy. And if the ob- 
stacle is merely one of the minor con- 
ventions of society, then we may have 
farce.’ ” 

Professor Matthews does not give 
these as hard and fast rules, Reader, 
nor can we take them to the theatre 
with us as we do our opera glasses, and 
apply them to the mind’s eye, the bet- 
ter to see what manner of play it is. 
We call “ As You Like It ” a comedy, 
and yet it contains that perennial ele- 
ment of freshness that is baffling, be- 
cause, being thoroughly humanized, its 
sentiment, its thought, refuse to remain 
fixed. Miss Crosman’s Rosalind is one 
of transition, in which we have glimpses 
of Rosalind and Miss Crosman inter- 
mittently. As some one has written: 
“ Rosalind is like a compound of es- 
sences, so volatile in their nature, and 
so exquisitely blended, that on any at- 
tempt to analyze them, they seem to 
escape us.” 

And so it is with comedy as Shake- 
speare conceived it. Try to apply a 
set rule and you are confronted with 
exceptions; so in destructive criticism 
such as the Critic sometimes indulges 
in. He objected to Miss Crosman’s real 
femininity; he applauded her pre- 
tended masculinity ; he objected to her 
scene with the bloody napkin; he left 
the theatre all praise for the manner in 
which the epilogue was delivered; he 
resented the ruggedness of Orlando’s 
over-careful though sincere interpreta- 
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tion, yet he applauded the fact that 
Orlando and Art walked hand in hand, 
instead of going in opposite directions. 
It is the law of compensation, in which 
it is hard to lay hand exactly on the 
balancing spot. 

What manner of plays are these? 
Test it by this rule—is it comedy? 
Test it by that—is it tragedy? And 
test it still again—is it farce? But 
above and beyond this comes the drama- 
tist’s idea, whatever the plot, and the 
essential question—is it consistent? 
Cast the rules of appreciation aside and 
judge by human standards and common 
sense. 

What manner of plays are these? 
One is a supposed drama that has been 
over-poetized ; another is a comedy that 
has been suggestively vulgarized. In 
two cases we have comedy whose vitality 
rests in the cleverness of the acting, and 
in another we have encouraging 
glimpses of a native playwright, and 
the revelation of an arriving actress. 
Finally we have Shakespeare. 

The Critic has read what I have 
written. 

“ Well,” he queried, “ what manner 
of plays are these? ” holding the manu- 
script toward me. 

I first looked startled, then offended, 
then pleased ; change the focus, Reader, 
to suit your own mental vision, and an- 
swer the question yourself—that’s 
what he meant, I suppose. And yet, it 
is only in others he resents the tone of 
finality. 


<The MS. in a Red Box” 


N anonymous book in a box 
Has numbered its readers in flox; 
If the author keeps still, 
(Quoth John Lane) he soon will 
Accumulate oodles of rox. 





C. A. 














The Boycotting of Croesus 
Jenkins 


BY FRANCES WILSON 


IXBY was young, poor and am- 

bitious; but all that he needed, 

according to the oft-repeated for- 
mula of his self-communion, was a 
“ start.”’ 

* Just let me get onto the first round 
of the ladder and I’ll climb to the top 
all right,” he was in the habit of say- 
ing to himself. “ But how to reach the 
first round—that’s the question.” 

Thereupon he would wrinkle his 
forehead in a way that suggested a 
severe disturbance in the gray matter 
behind it and stare fixedly at the first 
object in his line of vision—a living 
illustration of the French adage con- 
cerning the premier pas. 

For the rest, he added up columns of 
figures and made out balance sheets 
month after month, with a sort of re- 
bellious fidelity, thereby earning a liv- 
ing. But the work was like the clank- 
ing of a prisoner’s chains to his aspir- 
ing soul. He worked doggedly and 
well, but he was always on the watch 
for a chance to slip off the handcuffs 
that linked him to Necessity—the 
chance that would enable him to prove 
once for all whether or not he was the 
man he believed himself to be. 

At last, he fancied it had come, 
though to the casual reader it was noth- 
ing but a brief newspaper paragraph 
announcing the organization of an en- 
terprise to be called The Immutable 
Trust Co. Following a condensed 


statement of the scope of the business 
the company would undertake, came a 
list of the organizers and at the head 
of the list stood the name of Croesus 
Jenkins. 

When young Bixby read that name 
imagination swept him off his feet. He 
saw himself catching the lower round 
of the ladder that leads to the Top in 
a running jump. He glowed, he 
chuckled aloud in anticipation of the 
coming fray—for he knew that you 
have to fight your way inch by inch at 
the foot of the ladder. 

A man occupying the same seat in 
the car—one of those substantial citi- 
zens whom wealth had made somewhat 
timid on the subject of cranks— 
glanced at him furtively. But he re- 
turned to his newspaper reassured upon 
discovering nothing more formidable 
than an ordinary young man with a 
trance-like expression. 

“Men crowding and pushing and 
jostling each other,” the young man 
was thinking, “some of them almost 
done for, but hanging on for dear life! 
That’s what it’s like. It takes nerve 
and staying power to succeed—and 
you can’t stop to sympathize with the 
fellow who’s being trampled on in the 
crowd. If you do, you’ll be trampled 
on yourself! The weak ones will drop 
—but not this fellow!” 

His lips closed in a determined line, 
and in the tingling elation that he felt, 
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he would have liked to shout his resolu- 
tion. Indeed, for a moment he half 
believed that he had shouted it, so 
crisply and clearly it rang in his ears. 
But the undisturbed absorption of the 
men about him refuted that idea. 

At the thought that it was not as 
yet really a chance, but only the possi- 
bility of a chance, his feelings sobered. 
Probably a good many other men beside 
himself would be seeking Croesus Jen- 
kins’ influence. He recalled with a 
foolish satisfaction the phrase that the 
potentate so often used at prayer-meet- 
ing. He counted the members of that 
church; he had often said, “his 
brothers in the Lord.” Also, the young 
man remembered hopefully that the 
millionaire always addressed him as 
* Brother ” Bixby. Then he smiled at 
his own childishness in trying to extract 
encouragement from such trivialities. 

A shadowy recollection of some story 
he had heard of the great man’s treat- 
ment of one of the brethren who had 
asked a favor of him flitted across his 
mind, leaving a vague unpleasantness. 
Bixby shook himself impatiently. To 
admit thoughts of that sort was to in- 
vite defeat. Time enough to think 
about refusals and the manner of them 
when he himself was refused. 

Still, he could not rid himself of the 
feeling that he would have preferred to 
ask someone else—someone who “ oper- 
ated” in good works on a smaller scale. 

“ Well, he can’t do more than say, 
‘No goods at retail,’” he grinned to 
himself at last, carrying out an image 
that flitted across his mind, “ and ’'m 
sure that I’m man enough to stand 
that!” 

So the letter asking for Mr. Jenkins’ 
influence to help him secure a place 
with the new trust company was sent. 


II. 


The name of Croesus Jenkins is too 
well known to require comment. But 
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even if it were not, it is self-explan- 
atory—the surname symbolizing well 
enough what he was born to, the Chris- 
tian name what he has achieved. 

The story goes that the name was 
bestowed by a poor and shiftless father 
in the spirit of waggishness. If so, 
the son, with masterly skill, has re- 
moved the sting of the jest by making 
the name come true. 

Though honor is a greater thing by 
far than money, it is the man who can 
give a certified cheque for a million 
every morning and afternoon for a 
month if he wants to who makes a noise 
in the world. The Golden Calf still 
has a shrine in many hearts. 

So the hundreds of strangers who 
from time to time climb to the top of 
the big public coach and in a sweet 
spirit of reciprocity, allow New York 
to see them while they see it, always 
listen in breathless curiosity when the 
guide, standing up and putting his 
megaphone to his lips, shouts: 

“The mansion on your right is the 
city home of Croesus Jenkins. His 
wealth can’t be estimated. This house 
cost $5,000,000. There isn’t another 
one like it in the country.” 

Upon one such occasion, a graceless 
scoffer (from the West, no doubt!) was 
heard to murmur mildly : 

** Not another like it in the country, 
eh? That’s the most hopeful thing 
I’ve heard about the U. S. for a long 
time!” But the other members of the 
party were highly scandalized. There 
are people who do not appreciate ex- 
pensiveness when they see it! 


III. 


Benevolence, on a large scale, ap- 
pealed to Croesus Jenkins. It left a 
rosy afterglow. Moreover, there was 
something distinctly pleasant in giving 
away a huge sum and then listening to 
the noise of the gift as it went reverber- 
ating across the continent. He liked 
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the natives to gasp at his generosity. 
It made him feel his oats—that is to 
say, his money —as did nothing else. It 
was sport royal. Also, sport religious. 

But for personal helpfulness, for 
those small sympathetic services that 
make life a tender and beautiful experi- 
ence, he had no taste whatever, and it 
affronted him that the lesser men with 
whom he came in contact should ever 
presume to bring their petty appeals to 
him. Insignificant matters of that 
sort were not for an expert philanthro- 
pist. 

Besides, had he listened to their 
clamors and investigated them, it would 
have required an army of secretaries— 
and even a Croesus Jenkins has his 
economies ! 

So when the note from young Bixby 
was placed before him, he glanced 
through it impatiently and with a 
grunt of contempt, tossed it into the 
waste basket, little guessing how sig- 
nificant an action he had performed. 
For once his judgment had erred. Per- 
haps he had never noticed Bixby’s chin! 

At any rate, he was afflicted with 
something akin to color-blindness on 
the following Sunday morning. He 
saw his other acquaintances in the con- 
gregation and greeted them as usual. 
But he could not see Bixby! 

The latter, angry and amazed, 
turned away from the church door 
writhing with humiliation. He wanted 
to kick himself for having written the 
letter. Still, because his name was a 
synonym for money, did it follow that 
Jenkins was relieved from the amenities 
of life? 

This and many other confusing 
questions the slighted one asked him- 
self in hot resentment. Then his mood 
changed. Nonsense! No man would 
purposely behave in such a manner. 
Mr. Jenkins had not seen him! Prob- 
ably had not had time to reply to his 
note. 

By degrees he reasoned himself into 


a more charitable frame, but as the 
days of the new week passed slowly by 
without bringing so much as the line of 
refusal which was now all that he ex- 
pected, his indignation burned afresh. 

Sunday morning again. This time 
he was determined to find out for a cer- 
tainty whether the millionaire was de- 
liberately ignoring him. He stepped 
squarely in front of him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jenkins.” 

Reluctantly that gentleman’s eyes 
tore themselves from some distant ob- 
ject and rested in unpleased recogni- 
tion on the speaker’s face. 

** Good morning.” 

That was all. Moreover, his tone 
implied that the greeting was wrung 
from unwilling lips. No “ Brother” 
Bixby—no extended hand! 

He was turning away, but young 
Bixby detained him. 

* One moment, Mr. Jenkins,”’ he said 
firmly, “ may I ask whether a note that 
I sent you ten days ago ever reached 
you?” 

“TI never pay any attention to notes 
of that sort, Mr. Bixby,” was the frigid 
reply, accompanied by a movement that 
said plainly that he did not wish to be 
troubled further. 


IV. 


The younger man turned on his heel 
after this rebuff outwardly calm, but 
inwardly seething. The fires of an- 
archy, that lie deeply buried in most of 
us, were fanned to a flame. 

“ Damn him!” he muttered between 
his teeth. “ Damn him!” 

Reprehensible at all times, this lan- 
guage was nothing less than shocking, 
coming from the lips of one churchman 
and condemnatory of another. Pos- 
sibly it should be suppressed ! 

Still, an expurgated story never 
rings exactly true. One shrinks from 
its hypocritical decorum. If you tell 
the story at all, it seems to me, it should 
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be told as it happened. So I repeat 
that as Harold Bixby walked down the 
street in the sunlight that lay on the 
houses and pavement like a lazy smile, 
he said “Damn him! ”—meaning 
Croesus Jenkins. 

At that very moment the damnee— 
if I may be allowed to take a liberty 
with my mother tongue—was standing 
at the foot of the pulpit steps, discus- 
sing with a good, but dazzled, pastor 
the details of a hundred thousand dol- 
lar gift to a parochial charity. If he 
forgot to stipulate that the giver 
should be nameless, who can blame him? 
And the reader must decide for himself 
whether this fact exaggerates the in- 
temperateness of the young man’s lan- 
guage, or not. 

“ Christianity,” sputtered the lat- 
ter’s thoughts, “ he doesn’t know what 
it is! Self-glory I call it. I notice 
that his good works always leak out. 
He gets the credit all right. Wonder 
what the Lord thinks about it. It’s 
sickening the way people cringe to 
money. He’s in almost as much of a 
box as Midas was—and then people ap- 
plaud him for giving away a little of 
it. The millions he gives away are 
only a part of the surplus he can’t use 
—can’t even count. Umph! Just as 
much reason to praise him when he buys 
himself a yacht or an automobile.” 

Just here these uncharitable medita- 
tions were brought to an abrupt end by 
a misstep that brought Bixby down on 
one knee with an unpleasant shock, his 
hat resting playfully on the end of his 
nose, as if it were cutting up antics for 
the express purpose of making him 
laugh. 

Trivial as the incident was, it served 
to divert him. Croesus Jenkins ceased 
for the moment to occupy the entire 
stage of his mind’s action, and when 
his attention returned to the latter once 
more, some capricious counter current 
of thought had shifted his point of 
view. 
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After all, it was not Jenkins’ fault if 
he had come to think himself a sort of 
god among men! How could he think 
otherwise with everybody staring, 
pointing him out, photographing, in- 
terviewing and flattering? Did ac- 
quaintances ever give him the careless 
nod and smile accorded to less marked 
men? By no means! He was greeted 
with a sort of painful constraint by the 
small fry—a smirk in which a desire to 
please and fluttered vanity at knowing 
the great Jenkins were mixed. 

There reflections surged through 
Bixby’s mind carrying away the last 
vestige of resentment he had felt 
against Jenkins, leaving it clean-swept, 
clear and ready to receive the new idea 
that was soon to possess it. 

Wondering if, perchance, there 
should not be a legal limit to regulate 
private fortunes, he prepared the way 
for the entrance of the thought that 
was destined to work so great a change 
in the status of millionaires which was 
to hold them in leash, like balloons 
moored to the earth, when, inflated by 
the magnitude of their possessions, they 
should attempt to soar to those heights 
where only great goodness or great in- 
tellect can rightfully place a man. 

Slowly, impressively, the great 
thought rose above his mental horizon 
in the form of a question. 

“Where would be the power of 
Croesus Jenkins and his kind if the 
public ignored them? ” 

Fragmentarily he thought of Sam- 
son shorn of his strength—of the lepers 
of Molokai— 
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Harold Bixby was a changed man. 
He no longer strove for, or even de- 
sired, financial advancement. Enough 
money for his decent needs was all that 
he asked. A sterner, more colossal am- 
bition than the acquiring of wealth 
gripped his soul. The fascination of 
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a gigantic scheme had laid its thrall 
upon him—nothing less than the idea 
of opposing to the masterful, material 
thing called Money, the neutralizing 
effect of that immaterial supremer 
thing called Mind! 

Originating as the idea had in the 
muddy waters of personal animosity, 
it had been purged and broadened by 
purer springs of feeling until it bore 
no taint of the bitterness of its begin- 
ning. Silently the idea widened and 
deepened until it overflowed his entire 
personality and he knew but one desire 
—to find out whether the hypnotizing 
influence of enormous wealth that steals 
into the brains of men, causing them to 
see things all awry, might not be suc- 
cessfully combated by the elusive, 
subtle power of public opinion. 

That was the problem he had set 
himse]f to solve, and he flung himself 
into the task with a zeal that burned as 
steadily as an altar fire. 

Sometimes, with a grave, preoc- 
cupied smile, he would think of those 
crude days when he himself had longed 
for wealth. And again of that later 
time when he had hotly questioned the 
need of a wealth-restraining law. 

He was wiser now. He knew that the 
way of the reformer should lie across- 
lots—that the short-cut out of dilem- 
mas should lead straight to the thing 
behind all law—public opinion. 

“The man who wilfully and know- 
ingly accumulates more than five mil- 
lions,” he wrote in one of the circulars 
of his propaganda, “ should be treated 
as a social leper. The glamor of 
wealth fascinates men with a baneful 
charm, making them but puppets in 
the hands of its possessors and building 
up, slowly and surely, the New Slavery. 
Is it fitting that a man should behave 
like a servile monkey when a rich man’s 
glance falls upon him or that he should 
run to carry out his behests— worthy or 
unworthy—like an eager child hopeful 
of reward? Is this the spirit that has 


made America? Is it not rather the 
spirit of monarchies? Be men, you who 
read this, not lackeys! ”’ 

Steadily, unremittingly he worked 
—never flagging, never growing dis- 
couraged, becoming daily more enam- 
ored of the magnificent abstraction of 
his ambition. If he used the name of 
Croesus Jenkins, as in the circular 
quoted below, it was only to point an 
object lesson for the public he was 
striving to educate. Jenkins was 
simply the shining mark selected for 
the testing of the Great Idea. 

“ Is Croesus Jenkins of different clay 
from yourselves—is he porcelain to 
your earthenware,” he wrote satirically 
in Circular No. 342, “ that you stand 
and gape when he rolls past in his car- 
riage; wear that obsequious smile when 
you greet him and train your cameras 
upon him and his? Shame upon you! 
Better avert your eyes when he passes 
that you may avoid seeing the man who 
exceeds by some sixty odd millions the 
sum that any right-minded citizen 
should be willing to possess. Demand 
of your editors that the articles describ- 
ing him, his family and his possessions, 
cease. Write them that you sicken of 
his name, weary at the description of 
his wife’s jewels, are nauseated with the 
lists of his benefactions! Let him feel 
your silent disapproval! ” 

The following excerpt from Circular 
No. 1022 of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of the Public Equilibrium, as 
the propaganda of the Great Idea was 
now known, hints that public opinion 
had begun to swing into line and that 
the time had come to bind its adherents 
to an explicit course cf action. 

“ Help to make the man who holds 
more than $5,000,000 of the world’s 
wealth an outcast! 

“Dynamite? Never. Violence is 
the weapon of the ignorant. As well 
try to mend a watch with a monkey- 
wrench ! 

“Listen! The opinion of the people 
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governs the world. Bind yourselves to 
observe the following rules, and you 
will have no need to complain of the 
money power. 

“If the name of Croesus Jenkins is 
used, it is only that he is the head and 
front of the offenders. We begin with 
him! 


Rules. 


“ Never read a line concerning this 
man, his family or his belongings. 

“‘ Besiege your newspapers with de- 
mands that such articles cease. Never 
glance toward him, his house nor any- 
thing that is his. 

“ Refuse all intercourse with him. 
Let him choose between his sixty super- 
fluous millions and the companionship 
of his race! 


VI. 


It is proverbial that public opinion 
is a shifty thing. The hour had come 
when this truism was to be driven home 
to Croesus Jenkins with a stunning 
force. For some time he had had an 
uneasy sense of change and difference 
in the sentiment of the public toward 
him, but he refused to analyze it. Even 
before there was any tangible expres- 
sion of the change, he had felt its com- 
ing, like the chill of an approaching 
iceberg. 

Then one day a man with a camera 
passed his house without so much as 
looking toward it, notwithstanding the 
fact that he himself was standing in the 
doorway at the moment. ‘To say that 
he was dazed expresses it mildly. He 
actually doubted the evidence of his 
own eyes. Then, assuring himself that 
the man must have been blind, he dis- 
missed the episode from his thoughts. 

But try as he would, he could not 
banish the idea that some subtle revolu- 
tion was going on in the minds of the 
people. The straws that show which 
way the wind blows were numerous— 
passers did not gaze at his house as of 
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yore, reporters no longer dogged his 
waking hours, tradesmen treated him 
with an easy negligence. 

Though at first this indifference had 
given him a thrill of freedom—making 
him feel at liberty to yawn, stretch and 
be himself—the feeling soon passed. 
He had sipped the insinuating draught 
of public envy and admiration too long. 
The poison was in his system. He 
could not do without its stimulating in- 
fluence. As the astute Bixby points 
out in one of the now famous circulars: 
““The possession of excessive wealth 
deteriorates its possessor, as well as the 
men about him.” 

“TI might as well be a day laborer,” 
he fretted to himself one morning when 
he had gone all the way from his home 
to Wall Street and back without pro- 
voking a ripple of observation. “ Priv- 
acy is all very well, but by Jove!” 

In spite of his indignant protest, the 
indifference spread with the rapidity of 
a river overflowing its banks. By one 
device after another he tried to stem 
“the waters of oblivion” that threat- 
ened him. 

Parting the rich lace curtains that 
screened the windows of his home, he 
would stand in full view of the street 
for a half hour at a time, thinking with 
a pang of the days when such an action 
would have drawn a crowd in less than 
five minutes. Now, no one seemed to 
notice. One man, indeed, glanced up 
inadvertently, then looked away 
abruptly as if he had seen something 
monstrously offensive. 

But Jenkins was a born fighter. He 
tried a new tack. Summoning his secre- 
tary, he dictated the following letter. 

“Common decency demands that 
something be done to protect men of 
wealth from the persistent and annoy- 
ing attentions of the public. In what- 
ever direction a member of the upper 
class may turn, he is followed and 
photographed until life is a burden. In 
the name of justice I demand a modi- 
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cum of that privacy that every human 
being is entitled to.” 

“Sign that ‘ A Victim,’ and send it 
in duplicate to each of the daily 
papers,” he directed briefly. 

Simmons, the secretary, bowed re- 
spectfully and walked out of the room 
with a lively appreciation of the 
opaqueness that prevents a smile from 
showing at the back of the head. Who 
laughs last may laugh best, but that 
quiet little smile that a humble secre- 
tary may indulge in behind Machia- 
velli’s back is not a thing to be de- 
spised ! 

“If that letter doesn’t bring ’em 
around,” the millionaire muttered, 
“ the game must be nearly up.” 

His conclusion was entirely correct ; 
the game was nearly up. Not a paper 
printed the communication he had sent! 


VII. 


“ Bring me the clippings for the last 
year, Simmons,” Jenkins commanded 
as the secretary appeared in response 
to his ring. 

In a few minutes they were lying on 
the table before him—four packages 
whose dwindling bulk displayed at a 
glance the rapid diminution of his press 
notices. The largest package, though 
small in comparison with the quarterly 
packages of former years, was huge 
when compared to the latest one. 
There was no need to open them. What 
had occurred was plain to be seen with- 
out that. 

Dismissing Simmons, Jenkins lighted 
a cigar, put his feet upon the table and 
prepared to face the facts. 

He recalled the marriage of his sec- 
ond daughter some fifteen months be- 
fore, remembering that he had noticed 
wonderingly that the proletariat was 
turning out in no such numbers as at 
the wedding of his daughter Vera, two 
years earlier. At the time of Vera’s 
wedding, a few enthusiastic souls, de- 


termined to miss no detail of the highly 
important affair, had stationed them- 
selves on the curbstone at daybreak. 
He had sent the butler out with an ar- 
rogant request that they disperse. He 
half wished now that he had sent him 
with coffee and rolls instead! 

Many other instances of a similar 
sort crowded his mind, but so accus- 
tomed was he to thinking of the public 
as a faithful yellow dog that trotted at 
his heels and gazed at him with faithful 
eyes, whether he smiled or frowned, that 
it was a good while before he could get 
rid of the idea. 

But the longer he considered the 
matter the more clearly he saw that 
there is small comfort in being a god, 
if the shrine be neglected, if no tapers 
burn, no incense rise! What use of 
playing the leading part, if the seats 
are all empty? What use of preach- 
ing, if there’s no one to listen? 

And so by degrees a ghostly outline 
of the Great Idea appeared to him, too. 
He began to perceive that the distinc- 
tion of wealth exists only by favor of 
the toiling, good-natured, unthinking 
masses—that lacking the tribute of 
their open-mouthed attention, his for- 
tune could secure him no pre-eminence. 

He might keep on buying, of course. 
But with none to gaze and wonder, that 
would be too pointless! The limit to 
the pleasure produced by the ability to 
purchase things, like that to the 
amount of pain that we can endure— 
is soon reached. Beyond that limit, 
possessions cease to please and tortures 
lose their power. 

“But the public never found its 
power out without help,” he said aloud, 
dropping his feet to the floor and em- 
phasizing his conclusion by a resound- 
ing thump on his desk that brought 
Simmons to the door, wondering if the 
stroke that scrawls “ finis” across so 
many opulent lives had come. ‘ Who’s 
put them up to it? That’s what I wan 
to know! ” ' 














Frances Wilson 


Habit dies hard. For years it had 
been his custom “ when in doubt,” to 
turn to his check book. He opened it 
now and slowly dated a check. Then 
he fell into a brown study. His belief 
in the supremacy of money was not yet 
dislodged. He would do something 
more magnificent than anything he had 
yet attempted. He would give the 
public imagination a shock that would 
compel response! Ten millions— 
twenty if need be—he would devote to 
this new benefaction. He rather 
thought that would bring the people 
back to their allegiance! 

By a curious coincidence, the S. P. 
P. E. was on that very day distributing 
far and wide the following significant 
fable: 

** There was once a man who owned a 
great orchard—an orchard much 
larger and finer than any of his neigh- 
bors possessed. There came a year 
when the fruit crop was prodigious, 
and strive as he would, the owner of 
the orchard was unable to handle the 
fruit his trees had produced. He 
couldn’t sell it—couldn’t use it. Bushels 
of it lay rotting under the trees. So 
at last the man invited all who wanted 
any to come and help themselves. 

“ Nobody fainted at his generosity! ” 


VIII. 


The shot that Croesus Jenkins fondly 
hoped would be heard “round the 
world ” had been fired. With more 
eagerness than he had known since the 
early days of his career when the bacilli 
of success first began to whirl through 
his blood, he awaited the comments of 
the newspapers 

The first heading that his eye fell 
upon gave him a thrill of triumph. 
“ Another of Jenkins’ Astounding 
Gifts,” it read. To be sure, the notice 
that followed fell somewhat tamely on 
the mind, lacked the enthusiasm of the 
adjective “ astounding,” as it were. 
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Still he felt that the public pulse was 
beginning to quicken. 

His hopes were unfounded. 

“ Out of the sixty millions or so that 
he has lying fallow,” said the second 
journal, “‘ Croesus Jenkins purposes to 
devote a few to the betterment of man- 
kind. We may be wrong, but we con- 
fess that the gift touches our imagina- 
tion less than the deed of the Widow 
Malloy, who, from the earnings gained 
by going out washing by the day, 
lately gave a Thanksgiving dinner to 
twenty street waifs!” 

“The great Jenkins,” scoffed an- 
other, “ relaxes his grip on another ten 
millions. Does he think the bells of 
heaven are ringing? ” 

But the one that touched him to the 
quick was the most influential of them 
all. It swept him aside in one derisive 
line: 


“ Arrah, go on, Jenkins! ” 


And that was all. Baffled and 
humiliated, he admitted his defeat. 
But when the first heat of his feeling 
had cooled he found himself admiring 
the penetration of the mind that had 
reached the goal by a new road; that 
had avoided the main-traveled way to 
power—and come out ahead of them 
all! While others strove for money, he 
with diabolical foresight had found a 
way to neutralize its power. 

* It’s a boycott. I see through it all 
now,” the helpless rich man mused. 
* And it’s up to me! But I want to 
see the fellow who’s discovered the anti- 
dote for money. I couldn’t have 
juggled with the public more success- 
fully myself!” 


IX. 


While waiting to be announced to 
the president, Jenkins glanced about 
the office of the S. P. P. E. with a good 


deal of curiosity. 
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“ Um—place has all the discomforts 
of reform anyway!” he reflected with 
whimsical humor. Then he fell to won- 
dering how good a chance he had of 
making a deal with these stern con- 
servators of the public mind. 

“ This way, sir!” said the office boy, 
throwing open a door, and in another 
moment the astounded millionaire 
found himself in the presence of Bixby 
— grown older and more hollow of face, 
to be sure, but undoubtedly the Bixby 
of other years, the Bixby so long since 
snubbed and forgotten! 

“ Tall trees from little acorns grow!” 

In the confusion of the moment, 
Jenkins heard himself uttering this ab- 
surdly applicable but somewhat impol- 
itic truth. 

* Er—that is—I mean,” he stam- 
mered helplessly. ‘‘ Long time since we 
met, you know!” He laughed weakly 
in the hope of giving his unfortunate 
remark a jocular turn. 

But if Bixby felt any resentment, 
his manner did not show it. He 
greeted his caller with the quiet poise 
of a man whoknows his power,and with 
a flash of intuition that gentleman, not- 
ing the calm face, the sunken eyes, the 
unwavering mouth and the chin that 
guarded the face like a citadel—aban- 
doned his plan of buying up the So- 
ciety. It no longer seemed feasible. 

“I’m up against it this time,” he 
decided rapidly. ‘“ He has the whip- 
hand and he knows it! ” 

Then a curious exhilaration tingled 
in his nerves. A crisis had come and 
the gameness of the man, which was one 
of the resplendent qualities of a char- 
acter warped and distorted by the fierce 
heat of prosperity, rose to meet it. He 
drove straight at the object of his visit. 

“ There’s no use of beating about the 
bush, Bixby,” he began, with a level 
look at the president of the S. P. P. E. 
“You have me running. You know 
that as well as I do. I’m like the man 
without a country!” 


“ No financial loss, I hope? ” queried 
Bixby softly. 

If a smile showed in his deep-set eyes 
and flickered for a moment on his lips, 
surely he may be forgiven. To every 
man his turn, say I! 

Jenkins gave a contemptuous grunt. 
The arrogance of wealth still clung to 
his mind. 

* Don’t rub it in! ” he advised drily. 
* Don’t be afraid that I’m missing any 
of the grand humor of it! The idea is 
superb. I don’t mind saying that I 
take off my hat to you. I’ve got money 
to burn—but what’s the use——” 

Bixby interrupted him by a gesture. 

“ That’s just it, my friend,” he said 
impressively. ‘‘ What is the use? Does 
it make a man better—make his heart 
softer? Or does it give him the idea 
that he’s some sort of a divine under- 
study, temporarily acting for the 
deity? ” 

Once more Jenkins snorted contemp- 
tuously. 

“IT might answer your question by 
another,” he replied incisively. ‘ Sup- 
pose that you had fifty millions your- 
self. Would you be as keenly alive to 
the baneful influences of wealth as you 
are at present? ”’ 

A smile, dreamy, mellow, beatific, 
overspread Bixby’s face as the rising 
sun does the landscape. He had the 
look of one to whom the parting clouds 
afford a glimpse of heaven. Then the 
vision passed. 

* The question is ruled out!” he ob- 
served airily. ‘The two men looked at 
each other. 

* The terms? ” asked Jenkins at last, 
his voice slightly roughened by feeling. 

“ Restitution of everything above 
five millions,” was the business-like re- 
joinder. 

At the special meeting of the So- 
ciety’s Equalization Board next day, 
the secretary wrote the word “ Per- 
suaded ” in red ink across the name of 
Croesus Jenkins in the Society’s record. 
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Tue Ampassapors. By Henry James. 
Harper & Bros. New York. $1.50. 


By J. Srewart DovsLepay 


EW persons under thirty years will 
H enjoy this excellent novel—this ac- 

claimed contribution to permanent 
English letters; fewer still of any age 
who have not been to Europe or in some 
way surrendered to the European spell; 
and none at all, we believe, who possess 
not a rather high degree of culture, united 
—as it usually is—to the “ psychologic ” 
mind. But the remaining number of pos- 
sible readers is a very large one, and to 
these persons “ The Ambassadors” will 
prove wholly interesting and delightful. 
It is in truth such a rarity to set eyes on 
a new book whose every page is equal and 
sufficient—one in which the story seems 
not to be modelled, but rather to model 
itself, following the hest of some innate 
virtue, to all the subtleties of perfection. 
In the whole assembly of noble English 
novelists we can name but three that have 
used the mother tongue in a manner so 
naturally felicitous and delicately beauti- 
fil as the writer of this. Goldsmith, 
Jane Austen and Hawthorne. Yes, it is 
no affront to the distinction of those en- 
during authors to rank with them Henry 
James, it is no excessive praise of “ The 
Ambassadors” to place it—from the 
point of view of literary art—beside 
“The Marble Faun” and “ Pride and 
Prejudice.” It is perhaps not so gene- 
rally desirable, because not so limpid, as 
they; but it is none the less the work of 
a writer who has proved he can be as 
limpid as the best of them—when he 


may; in other words, it would be limpid 
if the conditions of the story would allow 
it to be so. 

The plot is original and in all ways 
enchanting. Mr. James is indeed con- 
tinually showing us that the best plots are 
yet to be taken. He makes a plot out of 
so very little, and behold it is so much! 
It is as if a pebble were thrown into a 
secluded pool, and by the increasing cir- 
cles we were made to conceive the width 
and motion, the grandeur of the Atlantic. 
By clear but surprising byways he leads 
us on to some great Opening—often by 
the most secret and devious of paths. 
Everything in his hands expresses a 
world-relation. | Conventionality—even 
of the drawing-room—is exhibited in its 
psychic alliance with Nature, and the 
most usual objects and incidents become 
unusual, even silvery with freshness. O 
the interest with which he invests a look, 
a gesture (as of adjusting one’s necktie, 
say) or the shadow that likens the shadow 
of some by-gone suggestive trifle—the 
narrative suspense he wakes in us over a 
thing that superficially seems to contain 
no narrative at all! Not that he makes 
mountains of molehills, but that he gives 
out profitably that both mountain and 
molehill are of the same old earth, and the 
molehill how much more completely we 
can master it! Yet his work is not that 
of miniature, it is too sinuous, fascinating 
and soul-subversive for that; it is too 
plenished of a universal quality, that in 
the present novel stands out very strongly 
—we mean the quality of irony, beauti- 
ful, generous, delicate, successful irony; 
which causes us to seek and see the 
world, and perhaps a little dread the 
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world, but never to find it listless and un- 
alluring. 

In very gross outline we may give out 
the plot of “The Ambassadors” as con- 
cerned with Americans in Europe, mostly 
in Paris, one of whom is “over” on a 
private mission of so decisive import, in 
Woollett, Mass., as would try the temper 
and capacity of the keenest Continental 
diplomat. The difficulty of the case lies 
not so much in its exceptional character 
as in the inevitable tangle that takes place 
whenever the envoy attempts to weave the 
Woollett mind into the Paris mind. The 
very name of this principal representative 
of the influential Mrs. Newsome of Wool- 
lett, who would by Strether’s diplomacy 
bring back her son Chad from Paris and 
a not unlikely Boulevard idleness to busi- 
ness and Woollett ways, has in it the in- 
trinsic genius of subtle possibilities and 
threads. And Strether—the omnipres- 
ent, the courteously insinuating, the as- 
tute elderly gentleman who will allow 
neither neglect nor impertinence to ruffle 
him from his analysis of the matter of 
his mission, is no less appositely named 
than clearly and appropriately drawn. 
Yet—partly because of his irritating 
evenness—we feel that Strether is rather 
a weak point in the story. We have too 
much of him and have him too long at a 
time. He gives the effect of mechanism 
at last—of something of a connective tis- 
sue binding and supporting more vital 
and conclusive characters. He is, of 
course, really more than that, but not 
enough more to keep him from appearing 
at times a little bloodless. One of the 
most lifelike things, however, in connec- 
tion with Strether is the celerity with 
which, despite his long experience of 
Woollett and his sentiment for Mrs. New- 
some, he becomes one of the European 
elect. In this he is influenced chiefly by 
Maria Gostrey, a compatriot whom he 
meets upon disembarking, and who makes 
an unremi’ ‘ing call on his confidence and 
refined good-fellowship. This lady knows 
her Europe and she deplores humorously 
that her mission is thrust upon her to 
teach it to all her wandering Woollett- 
headed countrymen. And oh, but she is 
diplomatic and omniscient! and oh, but 
she has a talent for threads and the eluci- 


dation of Gordian conditions! a Mona 
Lisa-like intuition in fine which prevents 
not, however, her complete every-day real- 
ity, her representative success as a char- 
acter. Henry James never gave us a 
better than Maria Gostrey; and we are al- 
lowing for the just distinction of person- 
ages when we say she surpasses Strether 
in that peculiar point of fictive adequacy, 
which means so much in this sort of nar- 
rative, where the danger is likely to be 
one of negativeness and_ slackening. 
Strether sometimes depresses us and 
blinds ; Miss Gostrey, on the contrary, al- 
ways lifts us to a better vision of the 
story and of life itself. These are the 
two principal persons of the book—the 
persons upon whom is thrown the final 
light of pathos, and their difference of 
artistic value bears out in a measure the 
old criticism that Henry James is oftener 
victorious with his women than with his 
men. It is very fine though, the way he 
brings these two diplomats together—on 
a common ground of frankness, as it 
were, precipitated by each other’s sharp 
diplomacy, and we are made to feel 
deeply the sting of their necessary part- 
ing—a sting sobered and subdued, but 
with something of poignancy left in it 
none the less. 

Not quite alone, however, in Strether 
and Maria Gostrey is the beauty of deli- 
cate pathos brought into play. At a re- 
ception given by Gloriani, the famous 
sculptor, we get the glimpse of a girl in 
a Paris garden, for whom at the very 
first impression we are tenderly anxious 
and expectant. Here is one of those 
creations of heavenly innocence and joy 
that only Henry James can give us—one 
that, like the bride in “ The Two Faces,” 
has the full light in her countenance but 
for an instant and then is lost in dark 
irretrievably. Indeed the novelist merely 
suggests the case of Mlle. de Vionnet; 
for her cherished sentiment which must 
surrender to social usage is of no central 
importance in the story. It is employed 
rather as a test and criticism of the char- 
acter of her mother, the Comtesse de 
Vionnet, a woman of exceptional mystery 
and charm, round whom indeed the whole 
design of “ The Ambassadors” is neces- 


sarily woven. Little by little, the ques- 














tion involved becomes just exactly the 
question of Mme. de Vionnet’s goodness 
or badness—directly of her womanly vir- 
tue, in short; and we need not assure the 
readers of Henry James that the affair 
is handled with completeness as well as 
delicacy. The scene for the catastrophe, 
the perfectly clear solution of the drama, 
is laid with exquisite justice and insight. 
“ The light in her beautiful, formal room 
was dim, though it would do, as every- 
thing would always do; the hot night had 
kept out lamps, but there was a pair of 
clusters of candles that glimmered over 
the chimney-piece like the tall tapers of 
an altar. The windows were all open, 
their redundant hangings swaying a little, 
and he heard once more, from the empty 
court, the small plash of the fountain. 
From beyond this, and as from a great 
distance—beyond the court, beyond the 
corps-de-logis forming the front—came, 
as if excited and exciting, the vague voice 
of Paris. Strether had all along been 
subject to sudden gusts of fancy in con- 
nection with such matters as these—odd 
starts of the historic sense, suppositions 
and divinations with no warrant but their 
intensity. Thus and so, on the eve of 
the great recorded dates, the days and 
nights of revolution, the sounds had come 
in, the omens, the beginnings broken out.” 
Here are surroundings that would not 
unbeseem a Helen. We are ready now 
for any confession, any noble climax of 
denial; yet nothing is emotionally 
strained, nothing is brought forward 
needlessly, as for mere sensation. The 
prophetic words have wrought in us sus- 
pense, but it is a pure and patient feel- 
ing that is at harmony with life and con- 
science. The suspense must be satisfied, 
but by nothing vulgar, nothing fictitious; 
Mr. James rises to the great part as only 
a master can. 

“The Ambassadors ” has perhaps more 
humor than any of the writer’s previous 
novels. It is of course of a very deft and 
delicate sort, intensely savorsome and 
good with meaning, as in the following 
brief bit: “The fathomless medium held 
them—Chad’s manner was the fathomless 
medium; and our friend felt as if they 
passed each other, in their deep immer- 
sion, with the round, impersonal eye of 
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silent fish.” The entire story can be 
viewed from a highly humorous stand- 
point, and many of the characters, Jim 
and Sarah Pocock, Miss Barrace, Mamie 
Pocock, Waymarsh and, above all, the 
stupendous Mrs. Newsome, dictator of 
Woollett, whom we never meet, yet whose 
influence is ubiquitous, are witness enough 
of the novelist’s undimmed talent for 
yielding us the rarest kind of genuine 
amusement. Having ended the book, 
however, we find ourselves less the spec- 
tator of its humor than of its beauty, and 
this beauty, while being of course un- 
detachable, in the woof of the composition 
throughout, is yet of so gentle a ray in 
many of the descriptive parts as to bid us 
halt a moment in quiet pleasure. 

Mr. James is indeed alone among nov- 
elists in making each place he touches 
seem as if it sprung out of a convincing 
tradition ; and once he finds a spot of such 
storied picturesqueness, he not only indi- 
cates it but carries one’s spirit there and 
allows it to rest beside his own, while he 
transfers the scene to canvas in those cool 
tints, for which all those that love art 
have learned so well to appreciate him. 
Fancy, if you please, the tourist visiting 
Beyreuth in the festival season, without 
a care for Parsifal or Wagner, or per- 
chance let him be in old Haarlem, slight- 
ing the noble guild-paintings of Franz 
Hals, and you have the very same person 
who can march through England and the 
Continent, who can really afford to look 
in at Chester, London and Paris, and that 
little French village, “a thing of white- 
ness, blueness and crookedness, set in cop- 
pery green, and that had the river flowing 
behind or before it—one couldn’t say 
which; at the bottom, in particular, of the 
inn-garden ’’—without reading Henry 
James. But if the traveller is like most 
Americans of culture, he cannot afford to 
be so foolish. The London of Thackeray 
and Dickens, the Paris of Maupassant, 
Hugo and Balzac, are not more interest- 
ing than the general American’s Europe, 
of which the fairest essence is set free in 
the pages of our novelist. And none of 


his works conveys this effect more clearly, 
nor gives the money’s worth, as the saying 
is, more completely, than that under dis- 
cussion, “The Ambassadors.” 
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Fatx. By Joseph Conrad. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


By Hersert CopeLanp 


use “great” and “ first” advisedly) 

by Mr. Conrad, he makes the narrator 
of the story say—‘“ It seemed to me I 
was being made to comprehend the Incon- 
ceivable.” This is the secret and the 
power of Mr. Conrad’s own work—he 
makes you comprehend the Inconceivable, 
he makes you think the Unthinkable, 
see the Unseeable and believe the Unbe- 
lievable. He hypnotizes you with the 
mystery of the sea and the thoughts it 
arouses and the deeds it inspires; he takes 
away your own commonplace reasoning 
and imagination and gives you in its 
place his own powers of insight and per- 
ception both of actualities and subjectivi- 
ties. No living writer certainly has (we 
almost dare to say no writer ever has 
had) this miraculous power of making 
you comprehend the Inconceivable. And, 
happily, you are not often conscious of 
his style. It would be very wrong to 
call him “ a stylist,” he is a great exemp- 
lar of the old “the style is the man.” 
And, happily again, he is getting away 
in his later books from even that little 
effort for style which showed in his earlier 
work. 

This is notably evident in the book 
now under consideration. For “ Falk” 
(which contains one long story, “ Falk,” 
and two short ones, “ Amy Foster” and 
“ To-morrow’’) contains almost no pas- 
sages which could be picked out as mas- 
terpieces of style, or even as particularly 
characteristic of Mr. Conrad’s writing, 
and yet in each story there is the same 
masterly power, the same absolute “adap- 
tation to function ””—the highest canon 
of art. 

The first story “Falk” deals again 
with “the mysterious East,” the strange 
shipping, the vagabonds, the long effect 
of the sea upon human life and charac- 
ter. Principally it deals with the attrac- 
tion between a stolid, splendidly physical 
woman and a man who has eaten human 
flesh. This latter is the point of the 
story, the keynote of the terrible and fas- 
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cinating mystery, the thing (there is usu- 
ally one “the thing” in Mr. Conrad’s 
stories) on which the tale is founded. 
Unpleasant as this may sound, he does 
not dwell on it, he does not make it un- 
pleasant, only awful; terrifying in its ef- 
fect on the man and all with whom he 
comes in contact. As he says on the first 
page: “ He who hath known the bitterness 
of the Ocean shall have its taste forever 
in his mouth.” 

In “ Amy Foster,” though the whole 
story is laid on land, and in England, the 
sea is ever present and ever influential. 
This again is the story of the attraction 
between a stupid woman and a ship- 
wrecked exile—the mysterious attraction 
of unknown and uncomprehending, yet 
sympathetic, souls. In incident the story 
is absolutely commonplace, in effect it is 
the exact opposite. 

“To-morrow ” is the least remarkable 
of the three stories. Again it is laid on 
shore, and yet it is the sea which makes 
an old man mad, which depraves a son, 
which breaks a woman’s heart. Always 
the sea! “He who hath known the bit- 
terness of the Ocean shall have its taste 
forever in his mouth”! 

To speak of this book in relation to 
Mr. Conrad’s former work for a minute 
—this book is plainer in style, as we have 
said, than his other books, with the pos- 
sible exception of “ Youth,” which in our 
mind is the best of them, despite the 
amazing character study of ‘“ Lord Jim.” 
It is shorter in words, as well as more 
condensed in manner. But the most not- 
able difference between this and his other 
books is that all three of these stories con- 
tain women and hint at the sex attraction 
—they might all, in a rather far-fetched 
sense, be called love stories. This is a 
new departure for Mr. Conrad. His other 
work may be said to have entirely omitted 
the question of love between man and 
woman—the woman in “Lord Jim” is 
hardly more than an incident, and in no 
way important; while in “ Typhoon ” and 
“Youth” and the earlier work, she may 
be said to be altogether absent. Whether 
Mr. Conrad has the insight into the mys- 
tery of love and sex, and its effect on 
man, that he has into the mystery of the 
sea and its effect, seems doubtful—else 














he would have given it forth before this. 
Or else he may deem this mystery too 
terrible and sacred to be portrayed as he 
would wish to portray it; as he could, if 
he comprehends love as he comprehends 
the sea. However, all true lovers of the 
real and true in literature, must have their 
belief —whatever Mr. Conrad does, it will 
be worth the doing, the reading and the 
re-reading. Now, we are sure of him. 


JeweLr—A Cuaprter iN Her Lire. By 
Clara Louise Burnham. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, Boston. $1.50. 


By W. D. McCracxan 


(): the title page of this delightful 


book are written the words of the 

prophet’s glorious promise: “ And 
a little child shall lead them.” A little 
girl of eight, brought up in the atmos- 
phere of love and fearlessness which re- 
sult from the teachings of Christian Sci- 
ence, is suddenly placed as an unwelcome 
guest in a home where selfishness, pride 
and jealousy have raised a crop of 
schemes, counter schemes and discords. 
A grandfather, aunt, cousin and an eld- 
erly housekeeper, all at odds, constitute 
the formidable dramatis persone among 
whom Jewel is to find harmony. The 
book illustrates the power of love to melt 
and dissolve the evil conditions there ap- 
parent into their native nothingness and 
to accomplish this through the pure, un- 
sullied child thought. The love herein de- 
picted is not of the sentimental sort that 
can blow alternately hot or cold at the dic- 
tates of self-interest, but the love which 
Mrs. Eddy has defined as “ impartial and 
universal in its adaptation and bestowals ” 
(‘‘ Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,” p. 13), and as synonymous 
with God. 

To express a theme of so lofty a na- 
ture, Mrs. Burnham has used material 
which she found at her hand in con- 
temporary American life. In arrange- 
ment and characterization she has shown 
the workmanship of the practised novelist 
and a ready appreciation for the wonders 
of our own day. The thread of Chris- 
tian Science which enters into the story 
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shortly after its opening can be followed 
throughout like the golden stitches in a 
sombre piece of tapestry. The serene 
benediction of the little Jewel’s love of 
God and man lies upon the whole, and 
the footprints of her little feet and the 
touch of her little hands give character 
to it all. The exquisite pathos of the 
child’s novel experiences with false views 
of life is quickly relieved at every point 
by her bright and cheery outlook and her 
complete confidence in God as a present 
help. Thus a wholesome joy pervades 
this book, which is destined to live long 
as a masterly study of a modern child, 
proving an immortal Principle. How 
suddenly Jewel’s whole bringing up is re- 
vealed by such bits of conversation as the 
following with her grim grandfather, Mr. 
Evringham, and with the young doctor, 
one of the most sympathetic figures in 
the book: 

“Mr. Evringham regarded her rather 


darkly. ‘Eh? I hope you're not im- 
pudent? ’ 

“* What's that?’ asked Jewel doubt- 
fully. 


“Her companion’s brow grew darker. 

“* Tmpudent, I say.’ 

“* And what is impudent?’ 

“* Don’t you know?’ suspiciously. 

“*No, sir,’ replied the child, some anxi- 
ety clouding her bright look. ‘Is it er- 
ror?’ (Page 53.) 


“The doctor leaned toward his little 
patient. ‘ Jewel, I’m not so surprised as 
I might be at your improvement,’ he said 
kindly. ‘ You will have to excuse me for 
a little righteous deception. I put medi- 
cine into that glass of water, and now 
you're glad I did, aren’t you? I’d like 
you to tell me, little girl, as near as you 
can, how often you took it?’ 

“*T didn’t take it,’ replied the child. 

“ Dr. Ballard drew back a little. ‘ You 
mean,’ he said after a moment, ‘ you took 
it only once?’ 

“*No, sir, I didn’t take it at all.’” 
(Page 147). 


Christian Science is playing so pro- 
nounced a part in American life that its 
influence can no longer be justly disre- 
garded even by our writers of novels. 
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The work of transformation which it is 
accomplishing in human lives is now a 
familiar story from ocean to ocean and 
across the seas and the pressure of popu- 
lar interest has forced this new measure 
of recognition and the demands of actual- 
ity have ushered the subject into the do- 
main of fiction. Last year Mrs. Burn- 
ham published “The Right Princess,” 
basing her story upon this epoch-making 
movement. Her “Jewel” of this year 
seems destined to arouse even wider in- 
terest by reason of the child element 
which it introduces. Experience proves 
that as a rule children are more readily 
healed by Christian Science than adults. 
They are literally nearer the kingdom of 
heaven. Christian Science relieves them 
of many painful experiences. A child 
like Jewel may become the family physi- 
cian, as Mrs. Burnham illustrates prac- 
tically. One of the most attractive char- 
acters in the book is that of the young 
family physician, Dr. Ballard, whose na- 
tive kindness of disposition crops out in 
his conduct towards Jewel even when she 
proves so refractory as a patient. The 
book is full of the child’s sayings, which 
might strike some readers as singularly 
metaphysical, but which appeal instantly 
to every Christian Scientist as true and 
familiar in every-day life. Jewel dis- 
plays a keen mentality and an alert dis- 
cernment between good and evil; her 
ready contrivance, her independence and 
her power to outwit the wiles of her un- 
conscious persecutors excite admiration, 
but her constant desire to do right and her 
solicitude for the comforts of others 
warm one’s heart to the little midget. 
Again and again the words of Jesus re- 
cur to one’s mind: “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes ” (Matt. ii. 25). 

The genius of Christian Science is 
shown in the value it sets upon childlike 
qualities. If other systems urge that 
children should be like men, Christian 
Science teaches that men should be like 
children, as unspoiled as they, as single- 
minded, as trustful of the power and will- 
ingness of our heavenly Father to feed, 
clothe and supply our needs as children 


are of the ability of their earthly fathers 
to do this for them. 

Mrs. Burnham has done a great service 
in emphasizing the strength that lies in 
childlike trust. 


Tue Yettow Van. By Richard White- 
ing. The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


By Joun a’ BECKET 


“Twa Yellow Van” is a purpose 


with a novel. For the purpose is 

the dominating element, which, at 
times, notably toward the end, bursts in- 
sistently through its carefully adjusted 
vestment of fictitious story, as if disdain- 
ing all such ingratiating presentation to 
the public. After “No. 5 John Street” 
one cannot be surprised at this. His fel- 
lowman in the réle of the “ under dog” 
holds Mr. Whiteing with hooks of steel. 
No human being with any knowledge of 
a city’s social scale, who has a brain that 
reflects and a heart that feels, can escape 
some touch of what in this author amounts 
to possession. It is to his merit as a 
“brother man” that this large sensitive- 
ness not only clogs his expression as an 
artist, but, at times, ruggedly throws it 
to the four winds. The smug compla- 
cency which shuts its eyes to the condi- 
tion of its fellow-mortals that sires this 
amiable passion of pity, because it shrinks 
from a sympathy that is painful or evades 
relief work onerous and not too rich in 
promise, should leave “The Yellow Van” 
alone. It is not for them. Those who 
are brave enough to hope for a more 
righteous leavening of the mass and 
heroic enough to do what they can to 
compass it even though it seems writing 
one’s name in water will read Mr. White- 
ing’s socialistic study with hearty ap- 
proval. 

He certainly puts his text in heavy 
capitals. He selects as one type the 
wealthiest duke in England, a man whose 
estates are a little empire of which he 
is autocrat, and whose social position 
touches elbows with royalty. It is not 
long since that a duke contributed to the 
gayety of nations by snubbing his king. 

















Judgment 


Mr. Whiteing’s Duke, His Grace of Al- 
Jonby, is a very good sort, and so inde- 
pendent of traditions of his class as to 
marry an American governess. That 
Augusta, Duchess of Allonby, is the 
sanest and most admirable of women 
surely warrants such a flout to the con- 
ventions. But even she, who is noble 
enough to love the principles of which 
the Yellow Van is the symbol, is para- 
lyzed by the iron shackles of the system. 
The end of the story, with Mr. White- 
ing’s overweening love for antithesis, finds 
her melancholy Grace ruefully driving 
away from St. George’s Hospital, whither 
she had gone to chew the cud of social- 
istic rumination on the day of the Coro- 
nation, to receive at her table an odious 
money-lender and climber whose prop- 
erty her husband wishes to purchase that 
the view from Allonby may be purged of 
that mote for the ducal vision, while the 
Yellow Van rattles briskly away in the 
opposite direction, a ray of sunlight mak- 
ing its chrome bulk golden. “She sighed: 
it was impossible not to feel the difference 
in the dignity of their fates.” 

Mr. Whiteing does not formulate his 
point, as a rule. He paints the thing 
like a Ribera, and the “ moral” or “ les- 
son,” that steams from the conditions, 
would clarify the brain of an idiot. In 
the main, he is nobly contained, because 
the curb on his emotions is as rigid as 
that upon his style. When he does “ let 
go,” you feel glad that such lapses are 
oceasional, because: himself and his cause 
alike drop a little for the reader. The 
trite axiom that “the style is the man” 
is singularly exemplified in Mr. White- 
ing. His style is a chilled-steel product, 
and he bares the quivering nerves of the 
“under dogs” with the insensibility of 
the best surgeon. He awakens the grati- 
tude which'the brain dictates, but he does 
not make it flower from the heart’s un- 
recking beats. Emotionally, he is almost 
as aloof from his theme as Mr. Henry 
James. 

Briefly, as a story, “The Yellow Van” 
is not very filling, and even falls short 
of such promise as it holds forth in the 
beginning. There is more moral than 
motif, and the slight body of the tale is 
afflicted with protuberantly developed 
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episodes. The love interest is practically 
null, and is at its high-water mark at the 
start, where the Duke does his King Co- 
phetua wooing and winning of Augusta 
Gooding. A sense of values is Mr. 
Whiteing’s capital delinquency as a nov- 
elist. Yet when all is said, the majority 
of cultured readers will find that “ The 
Yellow Van” repays perusal. He knows 
what he is talking about, whether London 
slums or rolling leagues of ducal rural 
estates engage his pen. He brings you 
into good company, and is thoroughly 
“up-to-date.” The Boer War, the 
Queen’s death, a royal visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of York (?) to Allonby, the 
American invasion, smoking-room chat, 
broadening as the hours grow smaller, 
and the naughtiness of bridge whist 
among titled ladies who are gambling 
sharps are proof of this. 

And if the final result is only a little 
better appreciation of the trials of the 
poor because of the selfishness and 
avarice of the rich: nay, only a sigh of 
pity that the world is out of joint, even 
this is worth while. As to his purpose 
and effort in the right direction, Mr. 
Whiteing is worthy of most respectful 
consideration. 


Jupement. By Alice Brown. Harper 


& Brothers, New York. $1.25. 


By Francis Bettamy 


this book makes it worth anybody’s 
time to read it. 

For whatever Alice Brown tells com- 
mands respect. The gift of marvellous 
insight, if perhaps in bounded areas, is 
her possession. When she puts her eye 
upon the characters of her creation she 
sees the fine details of truth with an un- 
erringness that is often astonishing. The 
truthfulness of this insight of hers is 
identical with her unmistakableness with 
words. You never can tell to anybody 
else a definite truth in detail unless you 
have as its boundaries the final and ex- 
clusive words out of all the words you 
have ever heard; and I believe also, by 
the same token, that you cannot see a 


‘| ti fact that Alice Brown wrote 
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precise truth unless you look at it through 
the words that define and bound it. To 
cut out a perfectly definite truth from a 
general idea is wholly a matter of using 
the right words to de-limit it. We have 
to run a streak of words into our mind 
in order to find out what we think, was 
Dr. Holmes’s way of putting it. 

There is Alice Brown’s peculiar power. 
She plays her remarkable insight be- 
cause she has an almost unfailing genius 
for the right word. She is a witch with 
words. It isn’t enough to say that she 
will hit the inevitable word; we use that 
“inevitable” for many writers who can- 
not run with her; she goes so far beyond, 
that you are sure she has got the veriest 
final word, the indubitably exclusive word, 
and you are happy to think nobody else 
could have brought it forth. 

In this novel, “ Judgment,” her deft- 
ness with words and phrases is a joy. 
The reader, if he is awake himself, can 
chuckle with delight at every page over 
some sparkle of wording. Some of her 
accuracies of speech are the breath of the 
Lord. 

Perhaps that delicious style is gift 
enough for one woman. Leastways, the 
Lord has as yet withheld from Alice 
Brown the gift of plot and construction. 
The mechanics of this story, “ Judg- 
ment,” are awkwardly worked. New 
Englander that she is, she began the 
preparation of this story by having an 
ethical problem to be developed. This 
time the problem is the unjustness of an 
untempered justice. Then she laid out 
an arbitrary plot, created her personages 
to fit this unlikely plot, and set them to 
work to demonstrate her theorem, in a 
sort of geometric fashion. 

It’s strange about these personages. 
They are very individual and distinct; 
they are developed with remarkable nicety 
and conscientiousness as to detail; if they 
were in a picture you could count their 
eyelashes. But in the story they are 
chessmen moved about by Alice Brown. 
They are full enough of striking charac- 
teristics to break out and carry their au- 
thor along in a stampede to their own 
ends. But they never mutiny against 
their preconceived destiny; they never 
elude their obvious foreordination. 





Ideas of Good and Evil 


Consequently these people fail to do a 
natural thing. They are absorbingly in- 
teresting while you are reading,—but 
that is because Miss Brown is so charm- 
ing herself in her vivacious narration. It 
is when you get through and go to bed 
that you say, “Why, what a foolish 
ado all that was; that blackmail business 
was perfectly simple for two sensible, 
modern women to deal with. Why should 
everybody do everything that was un- 
natural? Because they were New Eng- 
land women with hysterical consciences, 
I suppose. But even as such, they are 
not convincing. Both the play and the 
actors are amateurish,—but the lines 
are stunning and worth while.” 


IpEas or Goop anp Evin. By W. B. 
Yeats. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


By Buiss CarMAN 


R. Yeats’s new volume of essays 
M is so varied in its themes, and the 

themes themselves are treated with 
so much abstruse originality, that it is 
difficult to give any idea of the book in a 
brief notice. Almost any of his subjects 
is worth a thoughtful and extensive re- 
view, for Mr. Yeats is a mystic and is 
neither to be praised nor blamed off- 
hand. He speaks, as so few writers do 
in this day, from a depth of spiritual con- 
viction often beyond the recognized bor- 
ders of reason. While he is nearly always 
wise, he is not always obvious. The 
power of the Celt is upon him, and to the 
man in the street he may well seem a trifle 
fantastic. His English, however, is ad- 
mirably simple and unaffected. 

Mr. Yeats is not a modern, but a mys- 
tic. He believes in magic, and he does 
not believe in science, apparently. At the 
risk of seeming unsympathetic, I must 
confess that I should like a little more of 
the scientific spirit, and that I am scep- 
tical of his magic. Between science and 


esoteric philosophy there can be no quar- 
rel at last, for the object of each is only 
to get at the truth. Many would-be inves- 
tigators of psychic phenomena, however, 
seem to proceed on the assumption that 











science ends where intuition begins; 
whereas the truth is, of course, that 
science itself is no narrower than spirit- 
ual perceptions. All knowledge and ex- 
periences of the unseen world (when we 
shall have secured it) will be quite as re- 
ducible to. a science as are the various 
common facts of our sensuous existence. 
They need, therefore, to be treated as 
subject to common sense, not as objects 
of wonder. In matters of mental experi- 
ence, the clear white truth alone is worthy 
of reverence. To cultivate a feeling of 
awe for the inexplicable and mysterious, 
simply because it is unexplained and mys- 
terious, is to cultivate superstition and 
darkness. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Yeats has had 
psychic experiences more remarkable 
than befall most men, but I cannot think 
they are at all as significant as they 
seem to him. So that I find his essay on 
magic the least interesting in his most 
interesting volume. I prefer to pass it 
over and turn to his essay “On Speak- 
ing to the Psaltery.” There he is on 
more solid ground; it is much safer foot- 
ing; and I feel that he is helping us make 
some real progress toward the light. If 
he has not got at the whole truth about 
the subject, he has at least got at part of 
it, beyond doubt, with a suggestiveness 
that should stimulate further research 
and experiment. That some one should 
call attention to the faulty character of 
our reading of poetry, is in itself a great 
gain; and Mr. Yeats with his experi- 
ments will tend to reéstablish the value 
of versification, and to undo the unfortu- 
nate vogue of the average elocutionist, 
whose one aim seems to be to annihilate 
metre and rhythm altogether. That is 
palpably wrong. It is our business to 
read poetry as it is written. If the poets 
had not wanted rhythm and metre in 
their work, they would have omitted it. 
It is they and not we who are the best 
judges on that subject. 

In writing of the theatre, too, Mr. 
Yeats has much to say that is helpful 
and sound on the subject of the right 
reading of poetry. He has perceived the 
true function of verse, though his con- 
clusions are for the specialist rather than 
the general reader. In an essay on “ The 
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Symbolism of Poetry,” he says, “ The 
purpose of rhythm, it has always seemed 
to me, is to prolong the moment of con- 
templation, the moment when we are both 
asleep and awake, which is the one mo- 
ment of creation, by hushing us with an 
alluring monotony, while it holds us wak- 
ing by variety.” 

All this may be somewhat too technical 
for the casual reader, but to the student 
of expression it is intensely interesting 
and instructive. More than that, it is 
comparatively fresh and needs to be re- 
peated. Indeed, all of Mr. Yeats’s stud- 
ies are extremely stimulating. He takes 
poetry with a seriousness quite unusual 
and most commendable. If more of our 
artists and poets would bring so much 
thought to the difficult tasks of modern 
art and poetry, we should feel a very 
strong vitalizing influence in our national 
feeling towards those great callings. 
The unpopularity of poetry, and the con- 
tempt of the average man for art in gen- 
eral, are the greatest bane to the growth 
of those important pursuits. That a con- 
temporary poet should write so pro- 
foundly of his art, is the happiest au- 
gury for the growth and continuance of 
his own powers, as well as for the ad- 
vancement of scholarship. But then, Mr. 
Yeats is a poet of such undoubted au- 
thority and such exquisite achievement, 
that one is not surprised at his eminent 
singleness of purpose and devotion to the 
cause of beauty. 


A Canpte or Unperstanpine. By 
Elizabeth Bisland. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. $1.50. 


By Wituum J. Lampton 


N “A Candle of Understanding,” a 
| title, by the way, which does not give 

much light and might be snuffed to ad- 
vantage, Miss Bisland has written a most 
refreshingly entertaining book for all 
readers, although it may be that those 
who know something of the Southern life 
will find a subtler sense of enjoyment in 
it than will those who know the South 
only from books. Miss Bisland has 
chosen a difficult method of telling her 
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story, but she has accomplished it with 
delightful success, and leads the reader 
out of the child-life and child-talk of the 
first half into the grown-up life and talk 
of the latter half by a gradation that is 
scarcely perceptible. 

Marian, the narrator—called “ Mary 
Ann” as a term of reproach—tells her 
story in the beginning from a diary kept 
through childhood, and while it may not 
at all times be quite child-English, it has 
that peculiar flavor of childish honesty, 
innocence, frankness and wisdom which 
always pleases in a book, however em- 
barrassing it may prove occasionally in 
real life. 

The story begins in Louisiana on a 
sugar plantation to which Marian’s fa- 
ther and mother and sister Edith come 
again after the Civil War, when the home 
is a desolation and the old slaves are free, 
but still faithful. Marian is a tomboy 
who gets all the good and bad out of 
country life that a child can know, and 
the way she tells of it is irresistible. Her 
pictures of life on the plantation, among 
the blacks as well as among the whites, 
are vivid and true, and her dialect is the 
real “ nigger talk,” not only spoken natu- 
rally, but written correctly. 

On this plantation, life passes with its 
tragedies and its comedies, viewed as a 
child sees such things, and Miss Bisland 
makes this child see them and tell of 
them so naturally that the reader really 
is at a loss to know whether it is Marian 
or Miss Bisland who is talking. It is this 
charm of naturalness which makes the 
book so attractive that, although there is 
no definite plot, one reads on and on as 
much interested in the next simple thing 
Marian will do as if there were a chain of 
plots binding the reader to the text. 

A vein of humor of varying delicacy 
runs through the book, and Miss Bis- 
land’s humor is refreshingly spontaneous 
in that it is apparently unconscious, after 
the manner of children who say and do 
funny things without knowing it. 

As Marian grows out of her childhood 
many changes come, her, boy favorite, 
Lorraine Quental runs away from his 
unhappy home, her grown-up god of 
idolatry, whose sister supports him, is 
killed, sugar planting becomes a failure, 


her father becomes very poor and finally 
goes from the plantation to that By and 
By which is not sweetened by earthly 
sugar, her sister marries, and she is 
thrown upon her own resources. Through 
these stages of the story the child and the 
woman commingle in an imperceptible 
fashion which leaves no very distinct line 
of demarcation, but the reader under- 
stands that it is the passing of the child, 
Marian of the sugar farm. 

It is the woman not the child who goes 
to New Orleans and secures a position on 
the stage, and Marian, always aspiring 
to be a great actress, makes a hit at her 
first appearance, but as an old black 
mammy in a barn-storming company, and 
not as a divine Juliet of the grandest 
opera house. Years of work take Marian 
far from the old home and the old ways, 
but they bring her rewards in her pro- 
fession, and at last she knocks at the gate 
of the Thespian’s heaven, New York City, 
and is bidden to enter. She thinks now 
that she is content, but one day Lorraine 
comes to her in the great city, older by 
twenty years, but the same Lorraine of 
the other days, only rich now, and asks 
her to be his wife. But she has higher 
ambitions, she tells him, quite easily as 
she imagines, and he goes away to Loui- 
siana alone. She watches him from her 
window as he disappears down the street 
for the railway station. Two hours after 
his train has gone, taking him back to his 
old home from years of wandering, rich 
but unhappier than when he was poor 
and with the hope of winning Marian, 
she sends this telegram to meet him in 
Louisiana: 


“Lorraine Quental, La Fourche Parish, 
La.: 
“T am coming home again, dear, down 
the bayou road. 
“ Marian.” 


For of such is the kingdom of woman. 
Truly Miss Bisland’s book is a clear light 
shining out of the murk of many mists 
of miswriting in these flood times of liter- 
ature. 
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The Adventures of Gerard. The Maids of Paradise 


Tue Apventures or Gerarp. By A. 
Conan Doyle. McClure, Phillips & 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


NE special point in regard to the 
work of Doctor, and now lately Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle, has been not 
so often noticed as it might have been; 
that is, his complete and consecutive con- 
sistency when one character is under con- 
sideration. Sherlock Holmes in all his 
various adventures, in all his pursuits of 
the perpetrators of crime and the causes 
of mysterious happenings, was always the 
same in the characteristics that separated 
him from the ordinary hero of life or 
fiction: those qualities are too well known 
to require detailed account, but their ex- 
istence without variation throughout so 
long and diversified a career marks his 
creator as one possessed of a quite un- 
common faculty. 

This faculty he has applied with equal 
skill to the delineation of a figure that in 
many respects is as attractive as the for- 
mer, though differing in period, surround- 
ings, in everything, in fact, but the one 
thread of human nature that has been 
selected to differentiate this Napoleonic 
hero from his fellows who have gained 
or suffered at others’ hands. Throughout 
this set of stories, having only referential 
connection one with the other, their nar- 
rator, Etienne Gerard, remains the same 
individual. He was one of the “ Old 
Guard,” that never surrendered. He was 
a soldier of unquestioned bravery, not 
knowing fear; of unbounded resource in 
emergencies, and of marvellous fertility 
of invention when things were at their 
desperate worst. These attributes show 
through his braggartry, his deprecatory 
boasting of his exploits, his tales of al- 
most superhuman accomplishments. He 
is so thoroughly naif, so wholly self-be- 
lieving and self-convinced, that he comes 
near to convincing his readers of his vera- 
city. It is a capital set of stories that 
he tells. Tragedy is always imminent, 
but is always averted at the last possible 
moment. Humor, unconscious on the tel- 
ler’s part, is always present, and in one 
particular tale, ““ How he slew the fox,” 
it is simply irresistible. One story, very 
fittingly “The Last Adventure,” has a 
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strongly pathetic interest; seeking to aid 
in the rescue of his beloved leader from 
St. Helena, he reaches “ Longwood” a 
few hours after Napoleon’s death. It is 
difficult to imagine how a better ending to 
these stories could have been devised. 
One’s heart warms to this fine old fellow; 
a Gascon, of course, with all the Gascon’s 
necessity for exaggeration in any word 
he may say about himself, he is yet most 
admirable, most honest, according to his 
lights, and an entire credit and honor to 
his creator. 


S. D.S., Jr. 


Tue Mains or Parapise. By Robert W. 
Chambers. Harper § Brothers, New 
York. $1.50. 


HIS is a story worth the telling, 
which would appear to be a point 


overlooked rather too generally by 
the more modern school of writers,— 
sometimes, to be honest, by even Mr. 
Chambers himself; for this man, remark- 
able as are his powers, is not guiltless of 
an humble but remunerative form of fic- 
tion. The list of his books, brought forth 
steadily, volume after volume, since he 
first offered the American public “ The 
King in Yellow,” some ten or twelve years 
ago, is a long one: and the pot-boiler will 
be found lurking in its midst. 

But his almost universal rule seems to 
be that his romances shall have that back- 
bone of coherent motive without which a 
book must lack viability. Rarely, how- 
ever, are his stories “ plot ” stories; rarely 
is there a mystery to be unravelled in the 
final chapter. Such “ plots” as he bases 
his action upon are translucent, but none 
the less absorbing—as in this case; but 
they are lost sight of in the spell of 
breathless interest which he casts over the 
reader, even as his wonderful verbal skill, 
his style, is forgotten in the marvel of his 
coloring, in the charm of his sympathy. 

This charm is omnipresent in the pages 
of “The Maids of Paradise ’’—a pecu- 
liarly intangible, indefinite witchery which 
is Mr. Chambers’s own and his alone. To 
define it precisely would be difficult, but, 
crudely, it is a compound of quiet humor, 
of humane philosophy and of human sym- 
pathy—perhaps: perhaps. this misses it 
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altogether. One thing is certain: no other 
writer of the present day possesses it so 
fully’ as does Mr. Chambers; few of the 
past have attained to it. This book is 
large with it—a quality of pure delight 
as evasive as the fascination with which 
he manages to dower his maids, whether 
they be of Paradise, of the hills of Tyrone 
in old York State, or of the studios of 
Paris. The reader is conscious of it in 
the opening paragraphs, forgets it in the 
next, and when he lays down the book— 
which he will be loath to do ere the 
final page is turned—he feels vaguely 
strengthened by it, thankful for it. 

To praise the character drawing of this 
writer is a task almost of supererogation. 
Mr. Chambers is a craftsman and an ar- 
tist to his finger tips: he wastes no super- 
fluous words, indulges in no gallery play. 
The canvas, empty but for the back- 
ground, stands before you, the colors, dis- 
tinct, vivid, unmixed, are ready on his 
palette: the brush moves with swift, few, 
sweeping strokes, and the individual lives, 
moves and has his being beneath your 
gaze, clean-cut, unmistakably true. 

Mr. Chambers knows his France, even 
as he knows his own country, even as 
he knows his men and his women and 
children. The book abounds with strik- 
ing description that is unforced, a part 
with the texture of the tale, that will abide 
with the reader—“ local color,” if you 
will, but something more and finer than 
local color merely. Quick, searching 
analysis it has, keen observation, and— 
again—catholic sympathy for all things, 
animate and inanimate. And his lovers 
make love as, it is safe to say, few lovers 
can, or do. 


L. J. V. 


Tue House on tHe Sanps. By Charles 
Marriott. John Lane, New York. 
$1.50 

EING a bachelor (and a scholar), 
Rimsit a clever young woman, not re- 
pellant in lineaments and form, to 
live under your roof with you in “ pla- 


tonic” companionship. Resolve to re- 
gard her as a sister. Announce to her 
(and yourself) that this union is to be a 
fine growing of two spirits, not a gross 


corporeal cohabitation. Propose to the 
lady you and she shall dwell together, 
without recourse to church or law, like 
Christopher Lanyon and Audrey Thurs- 
ton: “bound by no ties but intellectual 
sympathy.” Seek the seclusion of a 
dreary village, shutting yourself up with 
your intellectual affinity and the works 
of Tolstoy. By degrees the chill, chaste 
contract and the lonely life will wear out 
her cleverness. The woman will awaken 
in the bluestocking. Your young female 
“ friend ” will want to be kissed. Some 
day, another man, a more material man, 
will appear, and your blue-hosed young 
partner will fall in love with him, as 
Audrey did with Godfrey Julian. Then 
you will forget Plato, forget Tolstoy; 
grow jealous; find you desire the concrete 
woman, not her abstract opinions; be con- 
sumed with a maddening hunger. 

But when this hunger came over Lan- 
yon it was too late. Audrey would yield 
him not a jot more than was “ nominated 
in the bond.” For her heart was already 
gone to Julian. Her would-be “ platonic ” 
companion fell into monomania, one night 
posted himself in ambush with a gun, and 
by mistake shot another than his rival, to 
whom, after the madman’s incarceration, 
Audrey gave her hand in consoling mar- 
riage, 

All this matter Mr. Marriott treats with 
impartiality, neither defending nor at- 
tacking the conventional hymen approved 
by the clergy and by the people who say 
they have a right to make laws for other 
people. The author supposes certain 
conditions, and examines the consequences 
of their ultimate development with the 
kind of “disinterested curiosity” that 
Matthew Arnold censured in Honoré de 
Balzac. Thus the composer of “ The 
House on the Sands” is never afraid to 
say what he thinks. He writes to please 
Charles Marriott—may objectors go and 
feed buns to Cerberus. But courage was 
not enough to give “The House on the 
Sands ” the excellence of “ The Column.” 
Especially odious to readers of “ The 
Column” must the introduction of daily 
political catchwords appear: “ Imperial- 
ism,” “ Colonial loyalty during the war,” 
“ a preferential tariff within the Empire,” 
“the fuss about the denominational 
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schools,” ‘the coal strike in America,” 
“Mr. Pierpont Morgan”—all trite, 
cheap, tiresome and very much like yes- 
terday’s newspaper. Yet this is only 
one of several instances whose combina- 
tion would show that Mr. Marriott is 
writing backward. 
L. S. 


“McTopp.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


will be remembered as a more than 
merely incidental character in the 
notable adventures of “ Captain Kettle,” 
is a worthy companion to that small- 
sized but always entertaining warrior of 
the seas. He is practically a differentia- 
tion of the same type, alike in many char- 
acteristics, dissimilar in others. He, the 
engineer, and the Captain, not only a sea- 
man, but a handy-man and most adroit 
adventurer, have the same absolute lack 
of fear in danger of any nature, the same 
resourcefulness in emergencies, the same 
overpowering mastery of men when their 
blood is up, the same amazing flow of 
language—plain and fancy—when need 
exists, and a native religious tincture 
within them both that somehow does not 
seem incongruous in spite of the more 
than shady adventures and exploits in 
which they are engaged. There are also 
common to them certain disabilities in 
their professional rating that militate 
against their securing steadier and less 
hazardous employment. The differences 
between these two are chiefly those of 
education and temperament, and Mc- 
Todd’s unfortunate propensity for strong 
waters sometimes renders him incapable 
of the adequate performance of his duties, 
both personal and professional. What 
would surely have been an epic battle 
was prevented by one of these occasions. 
There are twelve stories in this, having 
for their scenic setting various parts and 
countries of the world. North and South 
America, the African Coast, Norway and, 
in several tales the Arctic regions, form 
picturesque backgrounds for these strong 
and vigorous yarns. There is action all 
the time, whether it be in a search for 
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buried treasure, in an illicit sealing ex- 
pedition, in “A Deal in Bears,” in the 
tragic “ Duel” or in any of the others. 
There is “ go” to every one, and they are 
told with an accuracy of detail of place 
and character that makes them most con- 
vincing. And there is plenty of humor, 
too: of the dry, canny Scotch variety that 
does not need the distortion of dictionary 
spelling to drive home its point. Mc- 
Todd is most entertaining and interesting, 
as interesting as the Captain and of his 
ilk, and he should certainly be able to 
claim all of the former’s admirers for his 
own. 


S. D.S., Jr. 


FoLtowine THE Frontier. By Roger 
Pocock. McClure, Phillips §& Co. New 
York. $1.50. 


ERE is, without doubt, a remarkable 
H book—a work written by a young 

fellow of something like genius and 
yet of most patent folly. It is—or pre- 
tends to be—the adventures of a son of 
an English clergyman in the Canadian 
Northwest and the mining regions of the 
United States. It is difficult to believe 
that so many and such harrowing esca- 
pades and extraordinary happenings ever 
came to one human being. The book 
reads like romancing of the most lurid 
sort. Yet the author has declared in a 
public affidavit that this is an actual auto- 
biography. He is now in London, ap- 
parently settled down to a life of literary 
work, but one will not be surprised if the 
wander thirst again seizes Mr. Pocock 
and he is soon found in some remote 
speck of the vanishing frontier. 

Mr. Pocock writes with a vigor and 
grim humor which savor somewhat of 
Kipling. He seems to catch the spirit 
of the far-off, bleak Canadian prairies 
(which now they are sending men to 
farm!) and his pictures of the life of 
the Mounted Patrol are strong and brisk 
enough for any master of prose. He has 
blended into his story the Riel rebellion 
and, strangely enough, has not shown 
himself or his company as its central 
figure. His journey to the Klondike over- 
land is another strong bit of work. The 
story of the Yokohama Pirates, a sea 
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sketch, is thrilling and in many respects 
great. Evidently what he intended as 
a tour de force was the account of his 
horseback ride from the Canadian Rock- 
ies to the City of Mexico, a ride which is 
possibly without a parallel. His descrip- 
tion is fine, indeed, but it has not the wit 
and enthusiasm of the earlier portions of 
the book. 

The reader comes away from this story 
with an impression of its intense vividness 
and genuine purity of conception. He 
may not believe the story as true, yet he 
confesses that he would like to know this 
young daredevil who is consistent in noth- 
ing but his own foolishness, who writes 
with such tremendous energy and spirit 
and who seems to be at heart true and 
brave and sweet. An uncommonly ab- 
sorbing narrative—one of those books 
which one wants io keep. 

F. B. T. 


Tue Castie or Twiticnut. By Margaret 
Horton Potter. A. C. McClurg Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


HE latter part of the fourteenth 

century is a most fascinating period 

of history, and _fiction-purveyors 
love to weave their threads of fancy with 
its warp of fact. Few have Miss Potter’s 
skill of reconstructing a vanished scene, 
and her stories are worth reading for 
their wealth of historical minutie alone. 
In “The Castle of Twilight,”..she has 
pictured the quiet side of the life of that 
distant day. A trouvére there is and a 
villain and a knight, but neither battle 
nor tournament, without which an his- 
torical novel seems barely natural. A 
nun who leaves her cell for love of a 
trouvére a chatelaine who rebels against 
the tyranny of the times, a sweet young 
wife—these are the actors in the centre 
of the stage. They are correctly clad, 
and all the properties are rightly placed, 
but for some reason they are not convinc- 
ing—they are not the women of the four- 
teenth but of the twentieth century. But 
strong, well-drawn characters they are 
and they would be interesting in any garb, 
and they wear their robe of romance 
worthily. As a story, “ The Castle of 


Twilight” is the best thing Miss Potter 
has yet written. 
F. B. T. 


Resectep or Men. By Howard Pyle. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


EVERAL books have been written 
Sia deal with what Christ would 

do if he came to a modern city. Mr. 
Pyle has been more daring in “ Rejected 
of Men,” and actually brings Christ, 
John the Baptist, Caiaphas, Judas and 
the other Gospel characters to New York 
at the present time, and makes them do 
as they actually did do, makes the Phari- 
sees reject, reasonably, as they did reject 
—in other words, the story of the Gos- 
péls is literally translated into modern 
life. Christ is a socialist carpenter who 
arouses disturbances among the people; 
Caiaphas is the bishop who appeals to 
Governor Pilate for troops; Judas be- 
trays. 

This light summary of the scheme of 
the story may seem irreverent. The story 
itself is not. Mr. Pyle handles his diffi- 
cult task with the utmost reverence and 
delicacy —and, save for the slight shock 
of going in an automobile to hear the 
Christ preach, and the juxtaposition of 
other modern ideas with old ones, we can 
not see how any one should be offended 
or disturbed by this modern telling of the 
Gospels. And, what is more, we can not 
see how it is possible for every one not 
to be intensely interested in this experi- 
ment of Mr. Pyle’s. Certainly the story 
is worth reading, is worth talking of, and 
more than all, worth thinking most seri- 
ously about. 

H. C. 


Gorco, A Romance or Otp Atuens. By 
Charles Kelsey Gaines. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. $1.50. 


O have read “Gorgo” is to have 
added materially to one’s knowledge 
of the Peloponnesian War and of the 
life of Athens during the classic period. 
Mr. Gaines, who on the title-page avows 
his connection with the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, has brought to his task ripe schol- 
arship and a dramatic instinct generally 
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thought lacking to the professorial mind. 
Indeed, chief among the story’s faults 
may be said to be a superabundance of 
crises, resulting in a concatenation of ex- 
citing and interesting scenes in the pres- 
ence of a lack of organic symmetry. Let 
us imagine, however, the story of “ Sal- 
ammbé ” drawn out to cover twenty-five 
years, and the difficulty of avoiding this 
fault will be appreciated. 

But in the presence of an achievement 
admirable in the main, consideration of 
its merits is a more congenial task than 
an insistence upon its faults. 

The autobiographical hero of the story 
is the able, but generally discredited 
Theramenes, whose reputation has sadly 
suffered at the hands both of Xenophon 
and Thucydides, but who now stands 
forth in the person of his modern avatar 
to convince the world of the unimpeach- 
able purity of his motives. Beginning 
with the early years of the disastrous war 
against Sparta, the reincarnated states- 
man traces the development of public 
events as affecting and affected by his 
own stormy and dramatic career, up to 
the time of his death by the all-devastat- 
ing hemlock. Nor does he forget in the 
tale of politics and intrigue, the recital 
of a love-story which retains its freshness 
despite the many moldy centuries since 
its enacting. Further, the author has 
given us excellent pictures of Socrates, 
Alcibiades, Lysander, Critias and other 
historical personages with a vividness and 
reality foreign to the colorless statements 
of historians. Whether Theramenes fully 
succeeds in his attempt to reinstate him- 
self in the mind of posterity, may be left 
to the decision of scholars; with wise 
avoidance he neglects to inform us of the 
nickname of “ Cothurnus,’ whereby his 
contemporaries indicated their opinion of 
his character, the cothurnus namely, 
being adapted to either foot at will. At 
all events the panorama of his time which 
he gives us is interesting and valuable. 
The civic development of Greek cities 
proper was not carried to the point requi- 
site, seemingly, to the:needs of historical 
novelists, and for this reason, doubtless, 
the pages of fiction dealing with the life 
of these municipalities holds no such 
multicolored and varied pictures as those 
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devoted to Rome, or even Alexandria. 
The very name Athens, by its plural 
form, shows the city to have been formed 
from a conglomeration of villages, and 
certain characteristics of this origin were 
never lost. Hence, to borrow from the 
artist’s vocabulary, the stiffness of the 
medium. Certain it is that Mr. Gaines 
has wrought excellently with the material 
at his command. A more complete pic- 
ture of the domestic life of the time, with 
less sounding of trumpet and clarion, one 
is inclined to believe, would have added 
to the book’s value, though perhaps not 
to its sales. Further, cavil at the modern 
tone pervading the story is not without 
justification; Theramenes is at times un- 
reasonably American in his views and at- 
titude, notably toward woman. But this 
is likely to be counted a venial fault in the 
minds of those who will read the book. 


W. W. W. 


Tue Suapow or Victory. By Myrtle 
Reed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


RONTIER life in the War of 1812 
Hi the theme of “ The Shadow of Vic- 

tory.” This romance is decidedly 
different from anything which the author 
has attempted previously. Hitherto her 
books have not betrayed much aptitude 
for plot or desire for its construction. 
She has shown a sprightly if sometimes 
rather shallow wit and some talent for 
character-drawing. Probably most read- 
ers of her latest book will agree that on 
the whole the description of Indian war- 
fare is not her métier. The tale is a 
fairly exciting one. Even to-day the 
mention of the scalping process still can 
awaken a thrill of horror. And the love 
story—although it suffers from the dis- 
advantage of an obvious termination— is 
thoroughly sound and, we are tempted to 
add, a trifle too sweet. The picture of 
the life at Fort Dearborn has a number 
of rather self-evident anachronisms; yet 
the general impression is true to life. 
The dialogue, however, is the best thing 
in the book. Ensign Ronald is delight- 
ful. It would be cruel to suggest that 
some of the slang used by him was not 
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current until many years after the period 
represented, in the face of such debon- 
nair bravery and laughing self-sacrifice. 
Beatrice, too, speaks like a true woman, 
full of coquetry, yet really loving the 
somewhat priggish Robert, whom for 
some unbelievable reason she prefers to 
Ronald. The book has plenty of faults; 
it is not so artistic as other work of Miss 
Reed’s; but it will satisfy the craving for 
a readable story. 
E. K. 


Tue Rep-Kecarrs. By Eugene Thing. 
The Book-Lover Press, New York. 
$1.50. 


HE Red-Keggers were the people 
whose orbit circled the little shanty 


saloon whose sign was a vermilion 
keg, but they were not all patrons of its 
bar. The bit of their lives which we 
see with photographic clearness in Mr. 
Thwing’s story stretched from the late 
sixties up to the time of the great forest 
fires in Michigan, when the smoke of 
Phestigo and other burning towns dark- 
ened the sky of the whole Middle West. 
Pioneer farmers and lumbermen, their 
wives and sweethearts, and the less re- 
spectable members of society are all in- 
troduced to us, while a sweet love story 
and another more troubled in its course 
are woven into the fabric. The persist- 
ently bad son of the good family and his 
final reclamation is the book’s main 
theme, and its portrayal of character is 
excellent and virile. The incident of the 
breaking of the boom is well drawn, al- 
though it fails to paint faithfully, as no 
brush can, the intense excitement of such 
a thrilling moment. The day of the pio- 
neer in that section is past, and it is well 
that they who knew those times are alert 
to give us the picture before the negative 
is broken. 

The story is filled with movement and 
action. Mr. Thwing does not stress the 
nature side of his subject as other writers 
of the same region do, but he goes more 
fully into the homely lives of the people 
who are very real men and women. 
There are touches of Eggleston’s Hoosier 
stories, but there is a freedom from dia- 
lect which, by the way, is a welcome re- 


lief. A most interesting, absorbing tale 
with other elements which are likely to 
make it popular and successful. 

F. B. T. 


Biount or Breckennow. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


ISS Dix makes a confession of 
weakness in offering “ Blount of 
Breckenhow ” to the public under 
false pretences. It may be urged, per- 
haps, that no one is really deceived by the 
rather time-worn device which she em- 
ploys in her laboriously written preface. 
The book is very obviously a novel; why 
should it masquerade as a volume of let- 
ters found among the mythical “ Rowle- 
stone papers”? The practice may be 
condoned when the reader understands 
plainly that it is only a device to preserve 
verisimilitude. But in this case the au- 
thor has gone farther than this. She has 
deliberately tried to give the impression 
that the original of these letters may be 
found in a certain town in England. Nor 
is it impossible to imagine that some in- 
nocent soul may be led to think that here 
is genuine history. There should be a dis- 
tinct gulf between fiction and untruth. 
Miss Dix allows her preface to cross the 
bounds of the former and to entrench 
upon the latter. 
Aside from this unpleasing feature in 
the book it must be admitted that the au- 
thor of the Rowlestone letters has caught 


- well the spirit of the times in which the 


letters were supposed to be written. She 
pictures the conditions on the Cavalier 
side in the great Civil War vividly and 
truthfully, mingling the good and the bad. 
The pitiful story of the injustice done a 
noble man and the sorrow caused by the 
cowardice of another has human interest. 
In making the letters natural Miss Dix 
inclines to make them rather too long. 
The story becomes wearisome in places, 
and the reader wonders when he is com- 
ing to the exciting part. It is, however, 
well written throughout. Despite the 
feeble stratagem employed in the preface 
“ Blount of Breckenhow ” belongs in the 
better class of fiction. 
E. F. 
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Tue Way or tHE Sea. By Norman Dun- 
can. McClure, Phillips § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


HOROUGHLY to appreciate this 

charming volume one should read 

only one story at a time, and read 
it carefully —any of the ten is well worth 
the time; but to read them all. without 
stopping might make them appear dull, 
for many of them are much alike. The 
first four are essays rather than stories 
—essays upon the way of the sea and the 
wind of the North, all strong, pathetic, 
tragic, thrilling. In the others, the real 
stories, we are brought very near to the 
primitive fisher people of Newfoundland, 
brawny, dogged men of the coast, to 
whom cod and salmon and seal-fat are 
the spoils of grim battles with the ele- 
ments. “ With a saw and axe and a fist- 
ful of oakum these men make for them- 
selves punts, and in these puny craft go 
forth to recover their own, the fishes of 
the sea.” The descriptive parts of the 
stories show marked power and versatil- 
ity; but the dialect used by the people is 
a bit confusing at times, and one wonders 
if Billy Luff, although very young, had 
not at some time visited the mainland, 
else why should he think of “ swattin’” 
Joshua Rideout,—surely that is modern 
city slang? The story of Billy, by the 
way, is one of the best, as a story, and 
another good one is “ The Healer from 
Far-Away Cove”; but as literature the 
first four in the volume are placed in the 
positions to which their quality entitles 
them. 

F. L. W. 


A Deat in Wueat anp Oruer Stories. 
By Frank Norris. Doubleday, Page 
§ Company, New York. $1.50. 


NE story in this volume stands out 
clearly and distinctly as reaching 


the high level of Frank Norris’s 
very best work. Not in the comprehen- 
sive sense of the novel, with broad, far- 
reaching sympathies and characteriza- 
tions, but with special attention to the 
presentation of one tragic episode, and 
of one man whose life’s ending was the 
acme of honorable tragedies. It is well 
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to disregard the title story—titular, in 
fact—to speak of the achievement, the 
masterpiece that is called “ A Memoran- 
dum of Sudden Death.” “A simple set- 
ting forth of a young man’s emotions in 
the very face of violent death,” which 
came, of course, to the supposititious 
writer. It is enough to say that every 
single sensation, every thrill of pain or 
pleasure that one individual member of a 
forlorn hope, one soldier on an Indian 
trail, hopelessly encompassed by his sav- 
age enemies, found within him nerve and 
actual physical force sufficient to record, 
in throbbing intervals of agony, the de- 
tails of the throes of death, are given. 
Up to the very end there is no false note, 
no mawkish sentimentality ; there is noth- 
ing but the honest record of the ebbing of 
an honorable life. 

The story that gives the book its name 
may possibly have suggested the theme 
—or have been a part of the suggestion 
—of Mr. Norris’s projected trilogy —the 
“ Epic of the Wheat.” It has to do with 
the subject to which his later life’s ener- 
gies were devoted. In itself it has more 
of promise than performance, and it is 
difficult to consider it otherwise than in 
the shadow of its successors. It is a good 
story of its kind, but Norris has made so 
many other bigger things happen in his 
bigger books that this particular ruina- 
tion of an individual through trade 
manipulations seems comparatively triv- 
ial. There are other stories in different 
veins—eking out the volume: some of 
them display qualities of humor that 
might well have been carried forward. 
Some of them show a knowledge of the 
sea, its charm and its compelling mystery 
that one would liardly have expected 
from this author—in his latter phase 
an apostle of the fact, if ever there was 
one. Conclusively, there is this to be said 
about these stories as a whole: they re- 
flect the experiences, the life, the obser- 
vations of a man who had gone over the 
world. A man whose impulse and desire 
was always to see the light, and yet who 
could not be blind to the shadow that is 
the light’s inevitable companion. A 
writer who has made his mark upon the 
literature of our time, and who will be 
remembered as one of the most honest 
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and conscientious, as well as most :ca- 
pable chroniclers of his time. 


S. D. S., Jr. 


My Own Story. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston. 
$2.50, net. 


HOSE who recall Our Young Folks 
T= who read of “ Jack Hazard ”’ in 
its pages have a peculiar affection 
for the writer who in these pages writes 


of himself so modestly and whose remin-. 


iscences have such charm. Mr. Trow- 
bridge cannot be reckoned among the 
greater writers of New England with 
whom he was more or less closely associ- 
ated. He has done much excellent work 
in fiction and in poetry, but he is neither 
a Hawthorne nor a Lowell. Yet when he 
tells his own story it is he, and not the 
others, in whom the reader becomes most 
interested. The record of a long and 
honorable career is here unrolled with a 
candor and simplicity of feeling, a judi- 
cious reserve, an absence of all pose, that 
is singularly captivating. It is not often 
that the dangerous experiment of auto- 
biography leaves so little to regret. 

To retell within reasonable limits even 
the chief events of Mr. Trowbridge’s life 
would be impossible; besides which, the 
flavor of the narrative would quite evap- 
orate in the process. The author’s boy- 
hood was not unlike that of thousands of 
others. He was born on a farm in West- 
ern New York in 1827, and he lived on 
the farm with practically no intermission 
until, at the age of twenty, with nothing 
but his courage to support him, he sought 
his fortune, a mere waif on the current 
of the great city’s life. He had a com- 
mon school education, no more. But his 
inborn love of books was of more conse- 
quence than formal instruction; and he 
read better books than most boys, it is to 
be feared, read now. His power of con- 
centration must have been extraordinary, 
for he taught himself Latin and French 
at an early age, and he acquired other lan- 
guages somewhat later in life. From the 
first he depended absolutely on his pen 
for a living—with the exception of a 
brief experience at engraving pencil-cases 


—and there were times when the larder 
was too lean to satisfy a healthy appetite. 
After a year in New York he went to 
Boston, and found there a better field for 
his stories and sketches. There were a 
number of weekly journals devoted to fic- 
tion in that city then, and the young man 
contrived to live on what they paid him. 

It was not long before he took higher 
flights. He wrote “ Martin Merrivale” 
in 1854, and “ Neighbor Jackwood”’ in 
1856, while he was paying a long visit to 
Paris. The second of these novels, in 
particular, gave him an established place 
in literature; and it is not surprising that 
he should have been asked to contribute to 
the first number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
which appeared in 1857. The story of 
the founding of that magazine has been 
told more than once. Mr. Trowbridge 
does justice to the share which F. H. 
Underwood had in its early prosperity. 
Naturally admission to the Atlantic cir- 
cle brought him into contact with the 
more famous Atlantic writers— Lowell, 
Holmes, Emerson, Mrs. Stowe and the 
rest; and in his quiet way he seems to 
have held his own with them. There is 
much about them in this book. 

Perhaps the reputation of Mr. Trow- 
bridge is most secure, however, in the field 
of juvenile literature. “ Jack Hazard” 
and its successors are classics in their 
kind; no better books can be put into the 
hands of boys. Our Young Folks under 
his editorship was a more remarkable 
magazine than any other of the same 
kind, before or since; it had a list of con- 
tributors which would have been a credit 
to any periodical in the world. After it 
had been merged in St. Nicholas Mr. 
Trowbridge wrote much for The Youth’s 
Companion; but Our Young Folks was 
his first and last love. At all events it 
directed his pen to the kind of writing 
which he has mainly pursued since. That 
it is more useful than some kinds more 
pretentious is a thesis which might be 
easily defended. Mr. Trowbridge has 
nothing to conceal or apologize for in his 
career as a writer for either young or old. 
It is a genuine pleasure to have from his 
own lips the story of his honorable and 
successful work. 


E. F. 











The Young Ice Whalers. 


Tue Youne Ice Wuaters. By Winthrop 
Packard. Houghton, Mifflin § Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


R. Packard has given in this his 
M first book a sketch of Arctic life 

which will be fascinatingly inter- 
esting to young and old. It is a story 
of a region with which the author is 
thoroughly familiar, and his pictures of 
conditions in the gold regions and in the 
Eskimo villages as well as in the waters 
of the North are actual as well as well 
drawn. The story itself is full of move- 
ment. It is a romance of a young New 
Englander who, suddenly brought face to 
face with a crisis in his father’s business, 
goes to the North to report on the fish- 
eries of the Pacific coast, there finds not 
only adventure, but peril, hardships and 
harsh treatment, and in the end stumbles 
upon a gold field, wherein he finds enough 
wealth to recoup his father and bring 
happiness to many. There are plenty of 
amusing passages, and Mr. Packard has 
allowed us several glimpses of his famous 
wit. A very interesting yarn, one that 
ought to rank high as a gift book for 
boys. 

F. B. T. 


Tue Pine Grove House. By Ruth Hall. 
Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 


T cannot, for a moment, be disputed 
| that Miss Ruth Hall is a clever writer, 

a keen observer, and a woman who 
knows what she is talking about. Indeed 
we have found her work so unusually 
good, that we have taken pains to find 
out why it is not of the best, and we have 
come to the conclusion that the thing 
which injures her work is a superficial 
carelessness about making herself per- 
fectly clear to her readers. We had oc- 
casion to say in noticing her “ A Down- 
renter’s Son,” last fall, that she handi- 
capped herself by not explaining to her 
readers, in a note, what the riots were, 
historically, which formed the back- 
ground of her story. It was aggravating 
to the reader to have to keep wondering 
“if” the setting were historical. In a 
way, there is this same fault in “‘ The 
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Pine Grove House.” She does not place 
its location—however, this is not neces- 
sary in this case, save that the reader 
would like to know, in order to place the 
people. 

In the case of “The Pine Grove 
House” the lack of clearness is, we be- 
lieve, purely a matter of carelessness. 
The canvas is, to begin with, somewhat 
overloaded with characters so similar in 
type that the utmost care in exits and 
entrances, in the use of pronouns, etc., is 
absolutely necessary to the reader’s com- 
fort. About this Miss Hall is not care- 
ful—you constantly have to think 
whether it is Harold, or Kit, or Anthony, 
or Maud, or Helen, or Amy who is be- 
fore you, and just what he or she said, or 
did, last. This may seem a small matter, 
and, compared with the excellent charac- 
ter work, clever conversations, and bril- 
liant descriptions it, perhaps, is. But it 
is aggravating all the same. 

Having found this fault with Miss 
Hall’s technique, let me go on; now, to 
say how extremely clever and entertain- 
ing we have found “The Pine Grove 
House.” The scene, a cheap boarding- 
house in a country town, is more or less 
new, and it is admirably portrayed —one 
actually sees the swarming piazzas, the 
attempted style of the women and girls, 
one hears the clatter in the dining-room, 
and sees and smells the uninviting food 
in its messy little dishes. And one sym- 
pathizes with the narrowly aristocratic 
villagers in their dislike of mixing with 
this cheap, pretentious crowd. All this 
is excellent beyond praise. Also the 
characters are well done, one might say, 
especially the minor ones—Mrs. Smith, 
and her son, are to the life, though he is 
perhaps not exactly minor. Also poor, 
pathetic Maud, with her innate good 
qualities crushed by being the “ child of 
the Marshalsea,” is an extraordinarily 
clever piece of work. Indeed, all of them, 
save perhaps Anthony, who is a little too 
melodramatic for this kind of work, are 
capitally drawn, and, save for the super- 
ficial confusion of which we have spoken, 
stand out clearly—very clearly after the 
book is finished and pronouns are for- 
gotten. 





J. W. H. 














Bert Leston Taylor's 


Thanks ! 
Bex responses to our call for 


assistance in editing “ Reading 

Sauce” show that our readers 
(1) like the style of type employed, 
(2) are satisfied with the paragraph- 
ing, (3 and 4) are fond of capitals 
and italic, (5) and liked best the last 
line in “ Pandean Pipe Dreams,” be- 
cause it was. 

Thanks! 


awhile. 


That will hold us for 


Perpetual Copyright 


9 WAS in the day of copyright, 
| The Lit’ry Golden Age, 


When every scratching, scrib- 
bling wight 
Was worthy of his wage. 


An author, George Gadzooks by name, 
Unhonored and unsung, 

Leaped at a single bound to fame 
And to the public tongue. 


A new and wondrous plot he built, 
And wrote a brave romance. 

Its title was “ With Blade and Hilt ”; 
The scene was laid in France. 


There was a king, a duke or two, 
A lady in a mask, 

A handsome, husky hero who 
Was set a giant’s task, 


Ten duels, forty ambuscades, 
Inn fighting here and there, 
A dreadful din of bloody blades 

In battle on the stair, 


And so forth. With this single tale 
Were fame and fortune won. 

It had a record-breaking sale ; 
*Twas purchased by the ton. 


Gadzooks, with wealth to load a dray, 
Broke into life polite. 

No brewer on a holiday 
Was half so rich a sight. 


Year after year his novel led 
The “ Six Best Selling Books.” 
Year after year, when he was dead, 
The heirs of George Gadzooks, 


Like him, adorned the world polite, 
With wealth to load a dray, 

Secured to them by copyright 
Forever and a day. 


Attempts to pirate “ Blade and Hilt ” 
Brought publishers to grief. 

The judge held ’twas not greater guilt 
To steal a side of beef. 


“ Calves’ brains and authors’ brains,” 
said he, 
** When wanted must be bought; 
For breakfast food is property 
No more than food for thought. 


“ An author’s plot, a plot of land 
Are equal in my eyes. 

In law pigs’ feet and poems stand 
As so much merchandise. 


** And though the poet’s race be run, 
His freehold lives. He may 

Pass title on from son to son, 
Forever and a day. 


“For every 
wight 
Is worthy of his wage 
In this, the day of copyright, 
The Lit’ry Golden Age.” 


scratching, scribbling 


The Call of the Strenuous 


ACK was a dreamy dog. He would 
| lie for hours on the farmhouse 
porch, in the blue and white after- 
noons, with ears deaf to the hum of 
industry about him. An idle born, 


aristocratic dog was Jack, who stood 
aloof from village curs, and even gave 
the cold nose to his companions of the 
farm. For the churn treadle he dis- 
covered the loftiest contempt, which 
extended to the willing dogs that trod 
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it. ‘Towards hunting he was likewise 
indifferent: he flushed not, neither did 
he point. Altogether he was as use- 
less a dog, withal as ornamental, as was 
to be found in all the Santa Clara 
valley. 

The which was vexing to the Mas- 
ter, who grieved that Jack should pre- 
fer the cloistered life to the strenuous 
life; for the Master was of the strenu- 
ous sort himself, and exalted the Red 
Corpuscle. 

What to do with Jack was a prob- 
lem to the Master. He hesitated to 
break his proud spirit with a club, for 
he was fond of the dog and of dog 
psychology ; and he felt that Jack was 
probably the most psychological dog 
that ever analyzed the motives of ‘a flea. 

One day an idea came to him. He 
had remarked that during the long 
evenings in the farm kitchen, when 
some one read aloud, Jack lay close to 
the reader and gave attentive ear; and 
out of his dog psychology the Master 
erected the theory that Jack, beyond 
all other dogs, understood the English 
language. 

Therewith the Master began to read 
Kipling to him. 

In the blue and white afternoons, 
when dreamy Jack lolled on the porch, 
the Master would take a seat hard by, 
and read, in his best manner, from the 
Bard of the Red Corpuscle. At the 
second reading Jack stirred uneasily, 
and took a turn about the porch. At 
the third he was restless as his fleas. 
By the end of the week he was worry- 
ing the cat and chasing hens. By an- 
other week he had whipped all the dogs 
in the neighborhood, and was sighing 
for fresh curs to conquer. 

The lotus-eating generations fell 
from him! 

He heard the Call of the Strenuous! 

The Master watched and smiled; 
and when he thought the proper hour 


was come he tied Jack to the porch and 
read to him from “ The Life and Say- 
ings of Theodore Roosevelt.” At the 
first page Jack broke his tether and 
made for the churn treadle, which he 
trod with such fury that it broke. 

The experiment was a success. From 
a dreamy aristocrat Jack was trans- 
formed into a strenuous democrat and 
valuable member of society. 

There was, however, one drawback. 
He barked incessantly. 


Literary Gossip 


HE infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Dunne has been christened 
Archie Rhode Dunne. 


Mr. George Ade spent the summer 
counting his money. Mr. Ade’s den in 
his Highland Park villa is papered 
with vouchers. 


Mr. George Barr McCutcheon re- 
cently gave a picnic at Diamond Lake 
for a few of his friends and admirers. 
The favors were diamond-studded egg- 
holders. Mr. McCutcheon is to receive 
$100,000 advance royalties on his next 
novel. 


The ladies and gentlemen that con- 
duct departments in the “ Ladies’ 
Home Journal” have been invited to 
join the Conductors’ Union and affiili- 
ate with the American Federation of 
Labor. They have declared, however, 
for “ the open shop.” 


Mr. I. K. Friedman is planning a 
500,000-words novel. His friends are 
urging him to cut it down. 


To our query, “ Why don’t you do 
another book? ” Mr. Henry B. Fuller 
‘replied: “I don’t want to. I don’t 
have to. Nobody wants me to. Why 
should I? ” We gave it up. 




















Cartoon by McCutcheon 


COMPETITION CREATES DESIRE 














“VE LOOKED AT EVERY PICTURE CAREFULLY AND THERE’S NOT ONE THAT I’D HAVE AS A GIFT. TAKE THAT 
ONE, FOR INSTANCE, WHY YOU COULDN’T GIVE IT TO ME” 
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THE PICTURE DEALER—“ THAT ONE ISN’T FOR SALE. MONEY COULDN’T BUY IT. J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S AGENT 
HAS BEEN TRYING TO GET IT FOR YEARS AND SEVERAL OTHER LARGE COLLECTORS HAVE OFFERED BIG 
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3 WHY, SAY THAT IS A FINE PICTURE. 1! DON’T THINK # LOOKED AT IT VERY CAREFULLY. IT IMPROVES VERY 
MUCH ON CLOSE INSPECTION. DON’T YOU THINK YOU COULD SELL IT TO ME? WE WON’T QUARREL ABOUT 
THE PRICE” 
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Specially drawn for Tar Reaper by John T. McCutcheon. 
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